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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

*  * 

A  Modeji  Defence. of  the  Acconiplijhment  of  BLASPHEMY*. 

By  Sir  Simeon  Sink’em. 

SECTION  XIII. 

NOW,  D — 1  take  me  !  if  I  am  not  always  in  beft  humour 
when  1  find  myfelf  moil  at  my  cafe ;  and  I  am  ferioufly 
^  of  opinion  that  every  bpdy  is  fo  too,  except  thofe  captious,  pec- 
|jrifh,  tefty,  choleric— thofe  proud,  conceited,  priggifh,  arrogant 
thofe  diftruftful;  intermeddling,  capricious,  fault-finding  mor¬ 
tals;  who  are  f©  ingenious  in  banilhing  eafe  from  themfelves 
and  their  neighbours.  My  victory  over  the  clergy  and  non- 
fenfe— ah !  indulge  the  triumph  of  an  old  man  confcious  of  his 
own  prowefs — pours  rapture  into  my  bread,  and  exalts  my  foul 
^  to  the  ikies,  whence  I  behold  freedom  of  thought  and  adtion  by 
«ne  rcftorcd  to  mankind.  Nay,  methinks  my  very  difeafes  are 
'  become  agreeable  fince  that  glorious  event;  for  I  perceivc  lbntc- 
thing  like  mufic  in  my  nervous  cough,  foniething  like  fwcct  ti- 
tillation  in  my  gravel,  and  fomething  like  pleafmg  heat— Qh, 
G—  curfe  them  all  I  what  anguiih ! — in  my  gout.  Well>  may 
^  VoL.II.  Sff  ^  ^  I 
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I.  never  get  higher  than  the  third  heaven,  if  I  do  not  honeftly 
•  wifti,  that  hatred  to  the  Men  in  black  were  a  fovereign.  remedy 
'  for  all  bodily  diforders  !  Were  this  the  blelTed  cafe,  1. do  folemn- 
ly  declare  it  as  my  belief,  on  die  facred  word  of  a  perfon  of  ge¬ 
nealogy,  that  pKyficialis,  furgeoris,  apothecaries,  and  all  your 
6ther  dealers  in  bile,  excrement,  and  death,  would  hot  find  wigs 
to  give  wifiiom  to  their  looks,  nor  pinchbeck-headed  canes  to 
.  give  importance  to  their  fteps.  Moreover,  I  fufpeft, ’pon  nty 
confcience  !  that  even  two  or  three,  or  more  theologues,  might 
be  found  in  the  univerfe,  who,  for  the  fake  of  health,  would  lay 
afide  their  felfilh,  as  they  have  already  done  their  fraternal  love, 
and  hate  themfelves  as  cordially  as  they  do  their  brethren ;  but 
this  I  will  not  aver. 

.  In  the  illuftrious  times  of  antient  Athens  and  Rome,  the  he¬ 
roes  who  rofe  undauntedly  up  in  defence  of  public  liberty,  when 
in  danger,  were  honoured  with  laurels  and  flatiies  by  their  pro- 
tefted  countrymen,  and  are,  at  this  day,  the  admiration  of  ail 
civilized  nations.  I  need  not  demon!lrate,  that  no  freedom  is 
fo  precious  as  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  which  the  priefthood 
have  evermore  laboured  to  opprefs;  and  therefore,  it  wdll  be 
granted,  that  the  man,  who  has  adually  eftablifhed  this  free¬ 
dom,  in  fpite  of  theological  tyranny,  is  entitled  to  much  reve¬ 
rence  and  applaufe.  7'oo  modeft  is  Sir  Simeon  Sink’em  to  point 
out  to  future  generations  the  very  genteel  compliments  they 
ought  to  pay  to  his  memory  for  this  ineftimable  fervice,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  He  hopes  they  will  imitate  the  polite  example  of  his 
cotemporaries.  Yes,  My  Lords  and  Ladies!  Sirs  and  Madams  L 
to  you,  wlio  fo  nobly  diftinguifti  yourfelves  by  your  contempt  of 
clerical  perfons  and  fundtions,  my  moft  grateful  acknowledge¬ 
ments  are  due,  for  the  elegant  ftatue  of  your  aged  knight  you 
are  to  place  in  the  gorgeous,  tern  pie  that  you  mean  to  confecrate 
to  The  Religion  of  Nature  1  We  rejoice  in  this  religion,  as  its . 
principles  are  beautifully  unfolded  in  the  profound  writings  of 
our  philofophers,  as  the  only  religion  deferving  the  attention 
of  a  gentleman  ;  for  it  neither  demands  from  us  morole  exerci- 
fes  of  devotion,  nor  claims  a  right  to  reftrain  our  paifions  and 
fallies  into  pleafure.  How  worthy,  my  honpurable  friends,  of 
the  legiflature,  to  exchange  ChriCbianity  for  it,  fince  the  former 
ifi,  in  a  great  meafure,  grown  obfblete  among  the  better  fort  of 
people  !-Jbut,  alas !  I  ftalbbe  much  o]der>  if  Z  live  to  fee  this  al¬ 
teration;, 


SECTION 
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SECTION  XIV. 

I  h 

I  am  not  alliamed  to  confefs  I  wrote  tlie  foregoing  fe^ion  in  ' 
order  to  gratify  my  talkativenefs;  a  fault  incident,  indeed,  to 
old  fellows,  but  of  the  very  eflence  of  modern  authors.  To 
what  a  deplorable  littleneis  would  many  (lately  volumes  dwindle, 
were  they  purged  of  talkativenefs !  However,  if  my  readers 
blame  my  prefent  indulgence  of  this  verbofe  difpofitioni  I  afk 
their  pardon  for  it,  promihng  my  beft  endeavours  to  abide  clofe- 
ly  by  my  fubjedl  for  the  future. 

Magnificent  and  bold  ideas,  as  perfons  of  fafhion  and  quality 
well  underfiand  from  their  familiarity  with  them,  naturally  fwelt 
the  mind,  and  burft  from  the  lips  in  lofty  and  glowing  language, 
at  once  tranfporting  the  hearer  into  the  emotions  and  views  of 
the  fpeaker.  The  perfpicuous  arrangement,  and  the  graceful 
exprefiion  of  fuch  ideas,  will  pafs  for  a  tolerable  definition  of  the 
jfublimer  eloquence,  among  people  who  are  not  prone  to  find 
fault  where  they  fee  every  thing  attempted  to  pleafe  them. 

There  ftill  remain  to  us  certain  authors  from  antiquity,  whofe 
talent  confifts  in  nicely  examining  the  works  of  their  moft  cele¬ 
brated  writers,  and  thence  difplayiiig  thofe  charms  which  ren¬ 
der  them  the  delight  and  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  refult  of 
their  inquiries  is  to  be  feen  in  their  critical  treatifes,  wherein 
they  have  colledled,  explained,  and  recommended  the  various 
ways  by  which  nature  leads  her  favourites  to  elegance  and 
ftrength  of  compofition.  They  (hew  the  beauties  of  fimpie  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then  point  out  the  various  figures  whereby  it  may  be 
raifed  and  animated,  and  confequently  rendered  produdive 
of  greater  pleafure.  Among  thefe  figures  I  find  they  did 
not  omit  blafphemy,  but  judicioufly  numbered  it  among  the 
chief  fources  of  the  fublime.  Accordingly,  we  read  at  this 
day  numberlefs  inftances  of  profa^enefs  in  the  antient  writers 
of  every  denomination ;  and  to  thefe  they  owe  no  fmall  (hare  of 
the  fame  they  have  acquired  among  men,  who  to  fire  and  blood, 
join  a  tafte  for  letters.  When  a  hiftorian  defcribes  any  event  of 
important,  he  beftows  dignity  and  elevation  on  the  (lory,  by 
the  oaths  and  imprecations  with  which  he  beautifully  befprtnkles 
it.  An  orator,  when  he  wanted  to  extort  the  afient  of  his  ati« 
dience,  ufed  to  pour  thundering  voUies  of  oaths  and  ciuifes  a* 
mong  them,  that  made  the  flefh  creep  on  their  bones.  Nay,  a 
moralifi,  (killed  in  no  better  method  of  adding  fprightlinefs  to 
his  difcourfcs,  which,  by  G— ,  would  be  otherwift  infiiffcrable 

enough. 
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enough^  wifely  took  to  blafphetny  for  the  edification  of  his  diC> 
ciples. 

Whenever  I  refledl  on  the  practice  and  fuccefs  of  the  antients 
in  this  daring  figure,  I  am  amazed  that  our  rhetoricians,  tvho 
are  fo  ambitious  of  being  thought  intimate  with  them,  and  are 
fo  fluent  in  their  praifes,  do  not,  after  their  example,  fpend  fome 
thought  and  time  in  illuftrating  and  recommending  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  common  curfing  and  fwearing.  I  feel  my  indignation . 
kindling  againfl:  them,  on  account  of  the  infinite  detriment  which 
both  the  writers  and  fpeakers  of  my  dear  country  have  fuffefed 
from  their  negligence  with  regard  to  this  capital  point,  and  af¬ 
firm  that,  had  they  done  their  duty  in  it,'  I  ftiould'  never  have 
troubled  the  would  with  my  lucubrations.  What  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  more  provoking  than  that,  according  to  the  prefent  drow- 
ly  way  of  communicating  knowledge,  a  gentleman  of  life  and  me¬ 
tal  is  unable  to  read  any  book  of  fcience  without  yawning  at  the 
third  page,  or  to  hear  a  ferious  harangue,  without  falling  dead 
afleep  at  the  third  fentence  ?  My  ploughman,  who  is  the  only  a- 
nimal  in  my  family  of  fo  bad  a  tafte  as  to  go  to  church,  aflured 
me,  a  fe\v  days  ago,  that  the  minifter  of  my  parifti  was  never 
once  known,  to  edify  his  congregation  by  enforcing  his  admoni¬ 
tions  with  blafphemy ;  a  negledl,  in  my  opinion,  not  fo  pardon¬ 
able  in  him  as  in  moft  of  his  brethren,  feeing  he  both  under- 
flands  and  loves  the  antients.  I  have.perufed  our  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  hiftorians,  but  muft  mention  it  to  their  ftiame,  that  not  one 
•  \ 

of  them  has  adorned  his  narration  with  a  Angle  oath  or  curfe  of 
his  own  invention,  or  accommodated  to  his  ufe  thofe  which  are 
ready  to  his  hartd.  •  We  have  more  moralifts  among  us  than 
virtues,  the  portlieft  of  men  among  their  inferiors,  and  the  moft 
fupple  among  their  fuperiors ;  but  thefe  fame  gentlemen  never 
give  us  a  fyllable  of  profanenefs,  to  brighten  the  dreary  gloom 
of  their  profound  inveftigations.  How  can  I  think  of  our  law¬ 
yers,  without  at  the  fame  time  fadly  lamenting  the  inconfiftency 
of  human  conduct,  which  is  eternally  litigating  againft  itfelf !  It 
is  a  glorious  truth,  that  more  than  two  or  three  of  that  learned 
order  might  be  mentioned,  who,  greatly  regardlefs  of  the  laws 
of  their  country,  curfe  and  fwear  with  charming  beauty  and  e- 
legance  in  ordinary  converfation,  even  to  the  utter  aftoniftiment 
of  all  who  hear  them ;  yet  thefe  very  perfons  differ  fo  entirely 
from^themfelves  at  the  bar,  that  they  forget  their  darling  elo¬ 
quence  in  their  pleadings,  in  which,  confeious  of  the  golden  mo¬ 
tive,  they  ought  to  do  their  utmoft  for  the  intcreft  of  their  cli¬ 
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en4-  .  Some  of  oiir  jiifticcs  of  the  peace  are  ftill  Icfs  to  be  excu¬ 
sed,  who,  knowing  their  total  inability  to  pronounce  two  fenten- 
ces,  on  common  occafions,  without  the  aid  of  blafphemy,  do  ne- 
Vcrthelcfs  negled  this  mafculine  ftile  when  they  aim  at  a  fpeech 
in  their  country-courts,  where  they  need  every  affiftancc.  But, 
were  the  faid  juftices  to  take  the  liberty  of  putting  their  ufual 
quantity  of  honed  profanehefs  •  into  their  public  oratory,  we 
(hould  hear  them  thunder  away  in  all  the  fearlefs  and  imperious 
.  ihajefty  of  eloquen^ce — dared  at  by  litigious  clowns,  and  envied 
by  their* emulous  compeers,  I  mud  not,  however,  apply  my  cen- 
fures  promifcuoufly  to'  all  ranks  and  profefllons  of  men.  The 
young  gentlemen  of  the  army  merit  the  compliment  of  being 
pointed  out  to  the  public  as  the^intrepi  J  promoters  of  oaths  and 
imprecations,  and  indeed  of  every  other  polite  accojnplidiment— 
'  in  which  they  make  the  mod  rapid  progrefs,  beef  ufe,  I  fancy, 
their  genius  is  not  generally  cramped  by  the  unfafhionable  rules 
of  a  bookidi  education.  I  have  been  a  thoufand  times  ravrfhed 
in  obferving  the  grace  and  fluency  they  fwore  with,  while  they 
trained  fome  two  or  three  Icore  of  dupick  mechanics  to  the  rea¬ 
dy  ufe  of  their  legs  and  mufqucts ;  and  when  I  have  publiftied 
my  Grand  and  Imperial  Colledion  of  Blafphemies,  they  will  be¬ 
hold  with  heart-felt  joy,  that  the  fmarted  and  mod  elegant  flow¬ 
ers  in  it  have  been  culled  out  of  their  converfation. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N  XV. 

I  felt  myfelf  puflied  on  by  an  irrefidible  impulfe  to  make  the 
preceeding  obfervations,  previous  to  the  reafons  which  I  promi- 
ied  to  exhibit  for  the  pradlice  of  common  curling  and  fwearing. 
My  driidures,  though  fevere,  are,  I  trud,  confident  with  the 
rules  of  tlie  mod  delicate  politenefs ;  a  principle,  from  which, 
however  great  my  provocations  may  be,  I  have  refolved  never 
to  fwerve.  Nor  is  this  deadinefs  very  difficult  to  a  gentleman ; 
for,  the  fame  language,  which  from  the  lips  of  his  inferiors 
would  be  the  mod  unpardonable  rudenefs,  changes  its  nature 
when  it  flows  from  his,  and  becomes  the  mod  ingenious  raillery. 
But,  modedly  to  decline  infiding  on  the  privileges  of  my  rank, 
which  nobody,  who  has  any  aflFc(dion  for  his  ears,  will  difpute,  I 
would  earnedly  recommend  to  all  writers  and  public  fpeakers, 
a  hearty  attention  to  the  flaming  figure  of  blafphemy.  *  People 
of  fafhion  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  the  fonder  of  reading  and  of 
hearing  difeourfes  of  the  mod  grave  and  ferious  kinds;  even 

iermous 
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'fermons  will  be  greedily  bought  up,  and  chui^hes  craw4e4  by, 

'  ^  firft  nobility  of  the  nation,  who,  many  of  them*  naufeate 
both  in  their  prefent  dulnefs.  , 

Thc  reafons  on  which  the  practice  of  impiety  may  be  defend* 
ed,  are,  fii'ft,  that  it  is  the  beft  fopport  of  truth  ;  next,  that  it  is 
,  the  bed  fupport  of  juftice  ;  afterwards,  that  it  is  the  genteeleft; 
phrafeology  j  and,  laft  of  all, ‘that  it  is  not  difagrecable  to  Hea¬ 
ven  !  The  iiluftration  of  thefe  particulars  (hall  be  the  fubje^l  of 
the  enfuing  fedlion.  Meanwhile,  my  noble  bucks,  fpare  not  cur¬ 
ling  and  fwearing  on  all  occafions,  alTured  tliat  you  do  thereby 
promote  truth,  juftice,  and  eloquence,  without  offending  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  nature.  Blafphemy,  befides,  when  vigoroufly  exercifed, 
mightily  conduces  to  bodily  health,  as  is  evident  from  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  few.medical  gentlemen  to  it — who  find,  by  experience, 
that  it  great!  J  facilitates  expe<doratioh.  I  remember  very  well, 
that,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  my  heart  was  never  more  ele¬ 
vated,  my  looks  more  majeftically  daring,  nor  my  motions  live¬ 
lier  and  more  agile,  than  in  the  paroxyfm  of  a  blafphemous  fit. 
And  now  nothing  relieves  me  fo  effedually  from  the  tortures  of 
my  gout,  gravel,  and  nervous  cough,  as  to  eurfc  them  with  much, 
fervency  every  now  and  then,  for- half  an  hour  togetlier;  on 
which  account,  I  advife  all  fliattered  old  fellows  to  regard  pro- 
fanenefs  as  an  excellent  lenitive  in  all  their  diftreffes. 

(71?  continued,') 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


SIR, 

I  obferve,  in  your  8th  Number,  an  account  how  the  Earl  of 
Worceiter  lived  at  Ragland  caljle  before  the  civil  wars,  from 
*  The  Houfchold  book  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland.’ 
Lord  Fairfax’s  orders  for  the  fervants  of  his  houfhold,  after 
the  civil  wars,  are  not  lefs  curious  ;  I  therefore  hope  you  will 
give  them  a  place  in  your  mifcellany. 

Lord  Fairfax’s  Orders  fir  the  Servants  of  his  Houfehold  after  tk0 

Civil  Wars. 

^  K  • , 

ORDER  for  the  Houfe.  Remembrance  for  Servants. -That 
all, the  fervants  be  ready  upon  the  terras  at  fuch  tynaes  as 
the  firangers  do  come,4o  attend  their  alightinge. 


•  \ 


I 


I 
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Presets*  TTi^it  ofie  of  th^  chapel  bells  be  rung  before  the 
Jirayers  on^  quarter  of  an  hoilr ;  at  which  flimmons  the  butler 
muft  prepare  for  cqveringe,  but  not  cover.  *  ' 

Porter,  ^Vhen  prayers  (hall  beginne,  (or  a  very  little  before,) 
^e  gates  on  all  lides  muft  be  fliutt  and  locked,  and  the  porter 
muft  come  into  prayers  with  all  the  keys ;  and  after  fsrvice  is 
done,  the  gate  muft  be  opened,  until  the  ulher  wame  to  the 
drefler.  '  v  .  ' 

Butler.  The  butler,  with  the  yeoman  of  the  chamber,  or 
fome  other  yeoman,  muft  go  to  cover.  The  prayers  done,  formes 
‘.and  cuffins,  where  the  ladyes  and  the  reft  did  fit,  muft  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Servant!  after  flipper.  After  fupper,  (I  mean  of  the  fervants,) 
tliey  muft  prefently  repaire  into  the  dyning  changer,  and  there 
remove  ftooles,  fee  what  other  things  be  neceflar^,^  and  attende 
fii^her  dire<ftions  until  livjpryes  be  ferved,  which  they  muft  be 
ready  for  upon  the  warninge;  and  in  the  mean  tyme,  let  the  but- 
tier  (with  one  to  helpe  him)  make  them  ready,  and  let  not  thefe 
fervants  depart  until  the  beft  fort  of  ftrangers  have  taken  their 
lodgings ;  and  the  porter  muft  lock  the  doores  and  keep  the 
keys.  ’  • 

Morning.  Let  the  fervants  attend  by  fcaven  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning  in  the  hall. 

*  Breakfafts.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen  muft  appoynt  the  cooks, 
what  muft  be  for  breakfafts  for  the  Ladyes  in  their  chambers, 
and  iikewife  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  hall  qr  parlour,  which 
muft  be  ferved  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morninge,  and  not 
after.' 

Dinner  muft  be  ready  by  eleven  of  the  clock,  prayers  after 
tenne,  and  the  orders  obferved  as  is  before  faid. 

‘  ^e  Hall.  The  great  chamber  being  ferved,  the  fteward  and 
chaplaine'  muft  fit  down  in  the  hall,  and  call  unto  them  the 
gentlemen,  if  there  be  any  unplaced  above,  and  then  the  fervants 
bf  the  ftrangers,  as  their  mafters  be  in  degree. 

The  UJher's  ^ords  of  DireBiom.  Firft  when  they  go  to  cover, 
hee  muft  go  before  them  through  the  hall,  crying  ‘  By  your 
leaves  gentlemen,  ftand  by.’ 

The  coveringe  done,  he  muft  fay  Gentlemen  and  yeomen 
for  plate.’ 

.  Then  he  muft  warn  to  the  dreifer,  <  Gentlen^n  and  yeom#i 
tp'drelTer.’ 

'  .  And 
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And  he  mud  attend  the  meat  going  through  the  halU  <^i7ing 
•  By  your  leaves,  my  mafters/  Likewife  he  muft  warn  for  the 
feccnd  courfe,  and  attend  it,  as  aforeiaid. 

If  bread  or  beere  be  wanting  on  the  hall  table,  he  muft  call 
aloud  at  the  barre,  ‘  Bread  or  beere  for  the  hall.’ 

If  any  unworthy  fello^  do  unmannerly  fett  himfelf  down  be¬ 
fore  Ills  betters,  he  muft  take  him  up  and  place  h^n  lower. 

For  the  Chamber.  Let  the  beft  fafliioned  and  apparelled  fer- 
vants  attend  above  the  falte,  the  reft  belowe. 

If  one  fervant  have  occafion  to  fpeake  to  another  about  fcr- 
vice  att  the  table,  let  him  whifper ;  for  noyfe  is  uncivil. 

If  any  fervant  have  occafion  to  go  forth  of  the  chamber  for 
any  thing,  let  him  make  hafte  and  fee  that  no  more  than  twoe 
be  abfent.  And  for  prevention  of  errands,  let  all  fauces  be  rea¬ 
dy  at  the  door ;  for  even  one  mefle  of  muftard  will  take  a  man’s 
attendance  from  the  table  ;  But  leaft  anything  happen  unex- 
pedted,  let  the  boy  ftand  within  the  chamber  door  for  errants. 
And  fee  that  yoiu*  water  and  voyder  be  ready  foe  foon  as  meate 
is  ferved  and,  fett  on  the  table  without.  Have  a  good  eye  to 
the  board  for  empty  difties  and  placing  of  others  ;  and  let  not 
tfie  board  be  unfurniflied. 

The  Cup-board.  Let  no  man  fill  beere  or  wine  but  the  cup¬ 
board  keeper,  who  muft  make  choice  of  his  glafles  ©r  cups  for 
the  company,  and  not  ferve  them  hand  over  heade.  He  muft 
alfo  know  which  be  for  beere  and  which  lor  wine;  for  it  were  a 
foul  thing  to  mix  them  together. 

Once  againe  let  me  admonilh  filence,for  it  is  the  greateft  part 
of  civility. 

Let  him  which  doth  order  the  table  be  the  laft  man  in  it  [fc. 
the  room,]  to  fee  that  nothing  be  left  behind  that  ftiould  be  ta¬ 
ken  away. 

M4ny  things  I  cannot  remember,  which  I  refer  to  your  good  ' 
care,  otherwife  I  Ihould  feeme  to  write  a  bobke  hereof.  • 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

An  E  S  S  A  Y  ^  E  M  I  G  R  A  T  I  O  N. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N  I. 

General,  Reflections  f. 

IT  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  men  have  fo  ftrong  an  attach- 
'  ment  to  their  native  country,*  tliat  it  is  unnecefiary  to  enjoin 

their 

f  In  the  ftcond  and  third  Se^ions  will  be  treated  the  caoles  of  the  Emigra¬ 
tions  from  Scotland  and  England,  and  their  probable  cotilequences. 
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^elr  remamlag  in  it  by  any  cxprefe  and  pofiti^e  command. 
Nay,  in  moft  nations^  one  principal  punifbment  has  been  exile 
or  banifliment  from  it.  This  is  particularly  wel^  known  to  timfc 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

It  is  alfo  obvious  from  the  common  practice  cf  fome  criminal 
courts  aipong  ourfelves.  The  laws  of  England  have  taken  all 
poffible  care,  that  no  power  upon  earth  can  fend  a  native  out  of 
England,  unlefs  he  forfeits  his  privilege  by  fome  grofs  crime. 
Though  a  great  part  of  the  punifiiment  of  banifhment  conlifts 
in  being  merely  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,'y€t  ftill  it  muft  be 
absolutely  in  itfelf  a  great  evil,  ptherwife  the  laws  would  ap¬ 
pear  childilh.  It  is  to  leave  the  fcene  of  our  happinefs  and  en¬ 
joyments  ;  to  be  feparated  from  our  friends ;  to  be  deprived  of  • 
thofe  privileges  which  fociety  in  general,  and  our  particular 
birth  and  ftation  ihould  fecure  to  us  ;  and  to  be  driven  to  un- 
’  known  regions,  cuftoms,  laws,  and  acquaintances  f.  When  we 
contemplate  a  change  of  fo  dreary  and  uncomfortable  a  nature, 
one  would  be  apt  to  confider  Emigration  as  a  punilhmeut  ra- 
'  ther  than  as  a  crime.  For,  though  men  are  not  compelled  to  it 
by  any  adual  power  or  force,  as  in  the  cafe  of  exile ;  yet  ii  is 
plain,  that  nothing  but  extreme  neceffity,  the  fcourge  of  oppref- 
fion,  or  the  pangs  of  poverty,  can  perfuade  them  to  plunge 
themfclves  into  fo  great  a  calamity. 

In  every  civilized  country,  where  there  are  fo  many  charms 
i  and  pleafures  to  engage  the  affedions  of  the  inhabitants,  emi- 
[  gration  cannot  properly  be  confidercd  in  any  other  view  but  as 
a  method  to  efcape  from  mifery  otherwil'e  inevitable.  To  aik, 
then,  whether  there  is  a  right  to  prohibit  it?  is  to  aik,  whether 
mankind  haye  a  right  to  detain  their  fellow-creatm  es  in  nufery  ? 
If  it  (hould  be  faid,  that  there  is  a  moral  right  to  detain  them, 
provided  their  grievances  are  redrelTed,  it  may  be  anfwered,. 
that,  in  this  cafe,  there  will  be  no  cccafion  to  apply  force,  for 
the  evil  will  then  ceafe  of  itfelf. 

Perfonal  liberty,  and  the  power  of  loco-motion,  is  the  ua^ 
doubted  privilege  and  birthright  of  every  individual.  ^ .  Tl^  law- 
fUnefs  of  changing  fituation,  and  of  going  in  queft  of  new  fe^ts, 
is  a  confcquence  deducible  from  it.  If  we  deny  this,  we  iball*' 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  an  abfurd  iotpiety,  that  the  peopling 
of  the  different  regions  of  the  univerfe  has  ever  proceeded  upon 
falfe  and  violent  principles,  without  any  original  right  in  na« 
ture.  But  we  ought  to  confider  what  obligations  wc  are  under, 
from  the  enjoyxnent  of^thpfe  )aws  and'prhrikgef  pec^iar  to  the 
VoL.  II.  T  M  coaflitutio% 

I  Bolinsbrokie  on  exile. 
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conllltution  of  the  fociety  in  which  we  live.  Upon  this  circum- 
ilance,  alone,  depends  the  reafon  and  morality  of  patriotifm  and 
attachment  to  native  country.  We  love  our  country,  not  from 
any  innate  paflion,  but  from  habit  and'  the  experience  of  happi** 
nefs  in  it.  To  ferve  our  country  is  a  duty  which  naturally  re- 
fults  from  our  high  obligations  to  it.  But,  exclufive  of  duty, 
our  very  acquired  love  of  it  becomes  a  principle  which  animates 
the  ablcl^.^nd  moft  generous  minds  with  a  peculiar  enthufiafm. 
When  mankind,  however,  who  are  generally  fwayed  by  their 
paflions,  enjoy  no  longer  that  happinefs  which  endears  their  coun¬ 
try  to  them>  the  amor  patriae  declines,  and  they  begin  to  call 
their  eyes  upon  a  different  quarter,  and  to  fearch  out  for  that 
which  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arifes.  Emigration  (hows  that 
the  laws,  the  foil,  or  the  cudom  and  practices  of  the  fociety,  do 
not  fufficiently  infure  happinefs  to  the  inhabitants.  Now,  in 
that  cafe,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  even  morality,  and 
the  duty  of  good  citizens,  ought  to  perfuade  men  to  remain  in 
a  community  which  promifes  felicity,  but  where  they  are  really 
under  the  impreffiqns  of  mifery.  It  may  be  their  duty  to  apply 
for  redrefs  to  the  public  firfl ;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  fociety  and  governing  power,  like  a  prudent  maftcr, 
and  benevolent  parent,  ought  not  rather  to .  prevent  their  ne- 
ceffities  than  to  wait  their  folicitations,  and  endanger  the  revolt 
of  their  affe<dions.‘ 

As  it  is  at  preferit  the  common  wilh  of  men  more  acquainted 
with  their  own  private  intereft  than  with  the  nature  of  laws 
and  the  happinefs  of  kingdoms,  to  have  our  emigrations  ftop- 
ped  by  an  exprefs  law,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  confidcr 
the  propriety  of  fuch  a  meafure. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  king,  by  ilTuing  out  his  writ  ‘  AV 
C^^eat  regnoy  may  prohibit  'any  of  his  fubje<ds  from  leaving  the 
kingdom  without  a  fpecial  licence.  This  power  is,  in  fome  ca¬ 
fes,  of  very  great  fervice ;  but  one  may  eafiiy  conceive,  that  it 
has  a  relation  chiefly  to  great  and  powerful  individuals.  It  is 
not,  at  all  clear,  that  the  parliament  has  a  right  to  hinder  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  from  leaving  it  when  they  think 
proper.  The  parliament  has  no  power  but  what  is  primarily 
derived  from  the  people ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
people  fhould  ever  have  intended  to  confer  fuch  a  power  as  this 
is.  ’  '  ^  * 

But  let  us  reflect  and  fee  how  far  a  law  againft’  emigration 
may  be  expedient.  Such  a  law  has  this  flrangc  dcfedl,  that, 

properly 
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properly  fpeaking,  It  can  never  be  inforced  b3^any  penal  fanc- 
tion.  '  Wliilc  the  fubjeifts  -are  yet  in  'Britain,  they  may  be  com¬ 
manded  to  remain  in  it.  But,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  e- 
lude  this  prohibition,  and  make  their  way  to  another  kingdom^ 
they  cannot  be  punlfhed.  .True  it  is,  that,  in  our  own  colonies, 
the  law  may  reach  them ;  but  can  it  extend  to  them  in  another 
kingdom?  And,  if  they  are  puniihed  for  going  to  our  colonies; 
the  confequence  will  be,  that  they  will  go  to  foreign  kingdoms 
and  colonies. 

^  To  prevent  emigration  then,  by  fuch  a  law,  is  irapoQible  and 
abfurd.  Behdes,  what  does  this  tend  to,  but  to  pervert  the  fen- 
timents  of  mankind,  to  make  the  nation  a  prifon,  and  the  whole 
members  of  it  prifoners,  though  not  yet  guilty  of  any  crime,  to 
heighten  their  idea  of  their  fervile  and  unhappy  fitu  tion,  and 
tp  increafe  their  delire  of  liberty  into  defperation  ?  It  makes 
men  reflect,  that  what  ought  to  be  their  felicity  is  become  their 
calaniity.  Unhappy  the  country  where  fuch  a  law  is  enabl¬ 
ed! 

Such  a  law  admitting  of  no  penal  fandllon,  the  only  way  left 
to  make  it  obferved,  is  by  rewards.  Now,  what  rewards  can  be 
propofed  to  people  in  fuch  a  fituation,  but  an  alleviation  of 
their  miferies  ?  Thus  we  are  landed  ultimately  in  an  excellent 
maxim,  which  I  cannot  exprefs  better  than  in  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  foreign  writer,  no  lefs  ingenious  than  humane.,  ‘  The 
‘moft  certain  method  of  keeping  men  at  home,  is  to  make  them 

*  happy;  and  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  ftate  to  turn  the  bias,  not 

*  only  of  commerce,  but  of  felicity,  in  favour  of  its  fubjedls  f,* 


To  the  Printer  <f  the  Edinburgh  Magaz ine. 

SIR, 

I  am  a  young  man  not  much  indebted  to  my  relations  for 
their  care  of  ray  education.  Indeed,  as  I  was  born  to  an  o- 
pulent  fortune,  they  were  attentive  enough  to  have  me  inftrudl- 
cd  in  every  polite  accomplifhment.  I  was  taught  to  bow,  dance, 
&,  walk,  eat,  and,  drink,  with  perfe(ft  eafe  and  propriety.  The 
air  of  a  man  of  fafhion  was  manifeft  in  my  whole  deportment. 
In  a  word,  my  body  was  as  much  improved  as  my  mind  was  ne¬ 
glected;  and,  if  I  am  at  prefent  capable  of  difeerning  my  deficien¬ 
cies,  it  is  not  by  the  effeCt  o^arly  culture,  but  by  nature  and 
fad  experience.' 


Beccaria. 


■  ^ 


|i6  Gf  Lovt  and  Marriage. 

1  eoftercl  ittto  the  world  beiet  with  all  my  p'adionS)  ^en  an^ 
nagovepn^.  Principles  I  had  none,  but  the  principk  of  vani¬ 
ty ;  the  defire  of  ihinihg  among  the^  gay,  volatile,,  and  licenti- 
*ous.  1  fucceeded  in  a  wonderful  manner.  I  became  diftin- 
guiihed  for  my  fine  tafie  and  vivacity.  My  judgment  in  drefs, 
mufic,  and  dancing,  was  held  infallible;  I  decided  peremptori¬ 
ly;  and  my  decifions  were  never  contefted.  In  proportion  as  I 
grevrimportant  in  my  own  eyes,  envied  or  admired  by  thofe 
who  were  as  ignorant,  but  lefs  accompli  (hed  than  myfelf,  my 
tafie  became  refined.  I  ednfidered  common  vices  as  gp*oveIIing, 

*  fit  only  for  the  v:ulgar.  What,  faid  I,  is  happinefs  without  in¬ 
trigue  ?  and  what  is  intrigue  without  refinement  ?  To  feduce 
the  honour  of  \a  married  lady,  or  betray  the  innocence  of  inex¬ 
perienced  beauty,  appeared  to  me  trifling  exploits,  and  might  be 
atchieved  by  any  petty  lawyer,  or  lieutenant  in  a  marching  re¬ 
giment  ;  but,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  fmiHng  miftrefs,  feem- 
ingly  attached  to  fome  fellow  as  elegant  and  as  fmart  as  myfelf, 
feemed  a  deed  of  adveiitrous  daring. 

'  Maria  became  my  Poflefling  a  thou^nd  charms,  gay, 

animated,  and  tender,  fhe  was  attached  to  a  happy  lover.  For 
him  fh^  drefled,  fmiled,  fung,  and  feemed  carekfs  of  every  other 
admirer.  WoodvH  was  generous  and  confiant;  Marla  lovely, 
lively,  and  unafiedled.  I  plied  her  with  prudent  and  obfequi- 
ous  blandifhment  ;  and  my  afliduity  was  foon  rcwar^dl  Wood- 
vil,  void  of  fufpicion,  extolled  her  , .as  the  fairefl;  and  moft  faith¬ 
ful  of  her'  fex.  1  exulted  inwardly;  I  triumphed  in  his  igno¬ 
rance,  and  in  my  confeious  fuperiority  and  addrefs.  Bufinefs 
called  him  from  tovm  into  ^a  diftant  county,  to  be  abfent  for 
many  months.  Maria  was  left  behind  him.  The  time  was 
golden,  and  I  improved  it.  We  never  dreamed  of  confequences, 
till  near  the  return  of  her  lover.  It  was  then  file  grew  ferious ; 
her  vivacity  left  her;  fine  became  unhappy;  and  my  heart  was 
grieved.  Woodvil  w^as  violent' and  impetuous  ;  her  inconftan- 
cy  could  not  be  concealed  ;  the  proofs  were  obvious.  I  afked 
her  to  live* with  me;  and  promifed  her  ever}^ riling  elegant  and 
•agreeable.  She  appeared  indignant.  ‘  No,’  fhe  replied,  *  by 
‘  your  allurements  I  have  been  feduced:  I  have  betrayed  age- 
‘  nerous  and  tender  lover?  Shall  my  lhame  be  publifiied?  Shall 
‘  I  glory  in  my  ingratitude  ?  Miferable  is  iny  condition !  My 

*  maainers  may  feem  abandoned,  but  my  fentiments  are  yet  unr 

*  b^emiCbed.  I  will  die;  but  I  wi^  not  brook  an  indignity. 

‘  Then,  be  happy  if  you  can;  and  exult  in  the  infamy  you  wM 
‘  incur.* 


% 


A  Sketch  Chapa^  »f  j^bn  l&toif,  •  gtj 

I  wts  VaaqaiflieS.  1  thought  of  aothing  but  of  the  mcias  of  pro*' 
te^ng  Iwr.  ^  Her  ceaderneis  and  her  aiffliftion  co-operating  with 
mj  fohtioAtnts  of  romantic  honour^  fubdued  me.  In  a  word, 
wc  were  privately  married.  What  a  change  I  have  undergone ! 
The  charms'!  formerly  admired  have  k)ft  their infhience :  My 
heart  neither  feels  nor  adores  them.  She  is  now  my  wifb.  My 
honour  is  concerned  in  having  her  received  and  treated  as  fuch. 
But  how  prefent  her  ?  What  a  field  for  cenfure  and  impllkablo 
criticifm  !  How  narrowly  will  people  of  nice  and  regular  man* 
ners  ferutiaiae and  remark!  Poor  Maria!  I  cannot  avoid  it;  yet 
I  look  on  thee  with  the  eyes  of  otfiers.  I  examine  thy  words 
and  thy  behaviour;  I  criticilc  them  as  they  WtU  certainly  be 
criticifed.  I  am  tortured  to  the  foul;  dil^ufted  and  4ifgrdced,' 
Every  word,  every  (Iroke  of  vivacity,  that  wotild  fohmerYy  have 
given  me  pleafure,'ar6  rin^red  with  impropriety,  and  pierce 
me  to  the  heart.  Fvto  my  compantons,  by  whofe  opinions  my 
conduft  was  govemeef,  while  they  pretend  to  extol  me,  pity  tne, 
and  in  their  heat^  defptfe  me.  I  fee  contempt  rin  their  very 
afpe<5t.  Indeed, hnarriage  has  improved  my  fettfes,  and  rendered 
me  wondtrfufty  fagacious  in  condrulng.  hints,  looks,  and%iabS" 
guous  phrafes.  Maria  I  my  fhame  and  my  difgrace  !  bound  to  ' 
me  by  eternal  wedlock  !  Is  it  poffible  I  can  efteem  thee?  Can  1 
even  be  confident  of  thy  attachment?  I  knwtl^,,tiiyincon- 
ftancy,  and  thy  addrefs.  ^  . 

This  is  my  condition;  and  addldonally^fip  this,  ft# 
to  have  our  noarriage  publifhpd,  and  be  acl^wJl^cIgj^d 
relations  as  my  wife.  Ignoraitt  of  what  ^alTte  in  nsy  mind,  file 
dillracftj*  me  with  importunity.  ^ 

Let^this  relation  appear  in  your  mifeeUany.'  It  may  be  of  fpr- 
vice  tQ  fome  giddy  b^y,  4^4  governed  by  bapetupus 

pafllons.  <  ' 

Havtjiead.  ►*  v  ^Dupe. 

***^^******^***^*^*^^**^* 

For  the  Edinbvrqh  Magazine. 

A  Sketch  f  the  Charaaer  ef  J  O  H  N  K  N  0  X  former;  nmtb  | 

}m  PoaraAiT. 

This  celebrated  pcrlbnage  was  born  at  Gifford,  n^r  Had¬ 
dington,  in  the  year  f$Q^.  From  Mr  George  Wifhart, 
the  mart3Fr,  he  learned  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  He 
embraced  them  with  the  warmeft  zeal,  and  inculcated  them 
with  an  ^^tivity  which  no  dangers  could  repreft.  Bent  on  the 
dcibrudion  of  popery,  he  never,  in  any  of  his  a^ons,,loft  fight 

of 


ji|8  A  Sketch  of  the  CharaSer  cf  John  Bhux* 

of  that  objed.  But,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  it,  he  employee^ 
force“morc  than  prudence,  and  declamation  more  than  argu¬ 
ment.'  With  flender  fupplies  of  knowledge,  with  Uttle  fagacity 
in  affairs,  he  owed  not  his  fuccefs  to  his  wifdom  or  his  policy  f 
The  violence  of  his  temper  elevated  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 
proteftant  party;  and  the  merits  and  the  popularity  of  the  caufe 
he  had  efpoufed,  fecured  impunity  to  his  perfon.  His  fincerity 
produ^d  a  confidence  in  him;  and,  to  the  tie  of  political  intc« 
reft,  he  joined  the  influence  he  derived  from  religion.  Without 
poflefling  ability,  the  fingularity  of  his  fituation  rendered  him  a 
formidable  leader. 

The  intemperate  fury  of  his  condud  difconcerted  the  fchemes 
of  his  enemies;  and,  in  gaining  the  points  he  had  in  view,  he 
fcrupled  little  the  means  of  adtion.  Full  of  the  general  motive 
which  diredled  him,  he  regatded  not  by  what  roads  he  ruftied 
forward  to  the  goal.  Irafcible  and  vindidtive,  he  fet  no  limits  to 
his  rage  and  his  vengeance  :|:  He  allowed  not  for  human  weak* 
neffes;  he  defpifed  every  diftindlion  of  rank;  he  infultcd  every 
maxim  of  government ;  he  violated  every  idea  of  common  de¬ 
cency  and  common  fenfe  ||.  Inftead  of  edifying  by  his  humility* 


f  *  Homo,*  fays  Bifliop  Lefly  of  him,  *  nec  humanitate,  nec  artium  cognitl- 
«  one,  ncc  aliis  vcl  naturae  vel  ingenii  dotibus  (nifi  efiraenatam  aodaciam,  ac 

*  virulentae  linguae  volubilitatem,  ftulte  fine  anis  praeferipto  fluentem,  dotes 

*  appellate  volucris)  ornatus.*  Hift.  Scot.  lib.  lo.  This  cenfure  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  great  force,  as  coming  from  a  perlbn  of  acknowledged  candour 
and  moderation.  And  the  truth  of  it  but  too  ftrongly  appears  from  a  conli- 
deration  of  the  writings  of  our  reformer. 

f  The  following  prayer  of  his  is  oHered  without  any  commentary.  Ad- 
drelGng  himfelf  to  the  Almighty,  againfb  his  enemies,  he  fays,  *  Repr^s  tho. 
*■  pride  of  thofe.  blood* thirfly  tyrants;  confume  them  in  thy  anger,  according 
<  to  the  reproach  which  they  have  laid  again  11  thy  holy  name  :  Tour  forth 

*  thy  vengeance  upon  them,  and  let  our  eyes  behold'the  blood  of  the  faints 

*  required  at  their  hands :  Delay  not  thy  vengeance,  O  Lord,  but  let  death 

*  devour  them  in  hafte :  Let  the  earth  fwaliow  them  up,  and  let  them  go 
‘  down  quick  to  hell,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  their  amendment :  The  fear 

*  and  reverence  of  thy  holy  nar^  is  quite  baniOied  from  their  hearts  ;  and 

*  therefore  yet  again,  O  Lord,  confume  them,  confume  them  in  thine  anger.* 
His  admon.  to  the  Prof,  of  the  truth  in  England,  ap.  McKenzie. 

{{  One  roafs  he  pronounced  to  be  more  dangerous  than  if  ten  thouiand  men 
bad  been  landed  to  conquer  the  kingdom.  Hift.  of  the  Reform,  b.  4.  p.  aSy. 
He  inveighed  againft  cbearfulnefs,  dancing,  and  amuiements  of  every  kind. 
He  considered  them  as  the  roads  to  adultery  and  whoredom ;  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  the  ladies  let  oft*  their  charms,  he  conceived  to  be  fb  crimi¬ 
nal,  as  to  expofe  the  realm  to  the  wrath  of  heaven.  *  Sic  ftinking  pryde  of 

*  wpmen*  fays  he,  ‘  was  never  fcnc  in  Scotland.  Thret  fundry  days  the 

■  '  *  queen 
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ke  aftonHhed  by  his  i^olence ;  and,  if  he  cannot  be  reproached 
^th  the  duplicity  of  a  courtier,  we  muft  objed  to  him  the  rude 
violence  of  the  partizan  of  a  fa^ion,  and  the  inclement  boldnefs, 
and  the  faftidious  afperity  of  an  eccieliaftic)  who  fancies  himfelf 
facred* 

But  thefe  imperfections  and  demerits,  it  has  been  urged,  qua¬ 
lified  him  to  produce  the  reformation  f .  That  event,  however, 
was  about  to  arrive  in  the  natural  progrefs  of  things.  The^minds 
of  men  had  become  enlightened,  and  were  tending  to  it ;  and, 
if  any  praife  is  due  to  him,  it  is,  that,  by  leflbns  of  mutiny  and 
rebellion,  he  haftened  a  revolution  which  was  about  to  eftablilh 
itfelf.  For,  it  will  not,  furely,  be  contended,  that  he  could  not 
combat  the  errors  of  popery  without  inflaming  the  people  to  in¬ 
fringements  of  authority  J,  without  provoking  them  to  wan- 
tonnefs  of  infult,  and  to  excelTes  of  cruelty ;  without  teaching 
them  to  demolifh  churches,  and  monafteries,  and  libnu:ies,  and 
to.  commit  devaftation  on  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead§. 

Kor  let  it  be  any  matter  of  amazement,  that,  to  advance  his 
purpofes,  he  fliould  have  been  guilty  of  treafon.  He  feems  even 
to  have  given  encouragement  to  aflaflination;  and  he  certainly 
thought,  that  the  dagger  might  be  employed  with  honour  in  his 
caufe.  The  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  he  was  not  contented 
Amply  to  approve.  He  joined  with  the  aflaflins;  and,  in  his  hi- 
ftory,  he  dwells  on  it  with  a  triumph  and  an  exultation,  which 
have  feldom  difgraced  the  moft  hardened  violators  of  human 
laws  11.  ' 

'  .  .  The 

*  queen  raid ,  to  the  towlbayth.— All  things  millyked  the  preechers;  they 

*  /pack  baldly  agaiiift  the  targating  of  their  tails,  and  sgainft  the  reft  of  their 

*  vanity,  quhilk  they  affirmed  fould  provock  God’s  vengeance,  not  only  a- 
I*  gainft  thofe  folifeh  wemen,  but  againft  the  hole  realme;  and  erpecially  a- 

*  gainft  thofe  that  mant^ned  thame  in  that  odious  abuiing  of  things  that 

*  jnycht  have  bene  better  beftowed.*  P.  330.  bee  alfo  p.  3»». 

f  See  the  charaAer  of  Knox,  as  drawn  by  Dr  Robertfon  in  his  Hift.  of 
Scotland. 

I  *  So  intoxicated  was  the  principal  direflor  of  our  reformation,*  lays  a 
judicious  writer,  *  with  the  extravagancies  he  bad  fecn  in  foreign  parts,  that 

*  (contrary  to  the  good  advice  given  him,)  unlefs  he  got  every  thing  plucked 

*  up  that  had  been  before,  he  could  never  fuffisr  himicif  to  be  perfuaded  but 

*  that  popery  was  ftili  regnant  in  the  land.  And,  unlefs  prince  and  peers, 

*  priefts  and  people,  would  accommodate  tbemielves  to,  his  devout  xmagina- 

*  lions,  (as  he  owns  fome  of  his  new-fangled  ichemes  were  denoffiinaicd,) 

*  there  was  not  any  fafety  for  them  at  all.*  Keith’s  hift. 

"5  See  the  general  hiftorics  of  Scotland. 

It  See  Maitland,  p.  and  Knox’s  hift.  p.  64.  6s»  *  The  Cardinal,  fays 

our  reformer,  *  wacknit  with  the  fchoutis,  aikic  from  bis  wiitilow,  quhat  meki- 

tc 
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The  Aiccefs  of  bi%  mini  dry  added  to  his  violence.  The  antu^ 
ral  ferocity  of  his  teipper  iacreafed.  Fed  with  perpetoai  adula* 

’  tion. 


4t  tbtt  ttoyit  ?  ft  was  anfwetit,  that  KormolKl  Ledie  had  tatM  his  caffet! : 
Wbich  undernaude,  he  ran  to  the  poderne  :  hot  perceiving  the  pafTage  to  be 
iieipit  svltboyt,  he  returnit  quickie  to  hit  cbaimcr,  and  tnk  his  two  handit 
fword,  and  garth  chamberchyild  caff  kiOis  and  uther  impcdimcntf  to  the  dure« 
In  this  mein  tymc  came  John  Lcflic  unto  it,  and  biddis  oppin.  The  Cardl* 
nail  aflting,  Who  callis  ?  He  anrwerit,  ihy  name  is  Leflfe-  He  re-demands, 
Is  that  Normond  ?  The  uther  fays,  nay,  My  name  Is  Johns.  I  wiil  have  Nor* 
mond,  fayis  the  Cardinalb,  for  be  is  my  friend.  Content  yoorfolf  with  foche ' 
as  ar  heir,  for  uther  fail  ye  gec^nane.  Thair  war  with  the  faid  Johne,  James 
Melvell,  a  man  familiarlie  acquainted  with  the  faid  Mr  George  Wifebeart,  and 
Peter  Carmichell.  a  ftout  gentilman.  In  this  mein  tyme,  whyil  they  force  at 
the  dure,  the  Cardinal  hyddis  a  box  of  gold  under  coilis  that  war  layd  in  a  fb* 
oreit  corner.  At  Icnth  he  aflteth,  •  Will  yc  fave  my  lyif  ?*  The  faid  Jpbne 
anTwered,  *  It  may  be  that  we  will.’  *  Nay,**fays  the  Cardinal!,  *  Sweir  un¬ 
to  me  by  Godis  woundis,  and  I  fall  oppin  unto  yow.*  Than  anfwerit  the  faid 
John,  ‘  It  that  was  faid,  is  unfaid  ;*  and  fo  he  cryit  ‘  Fire,  fire,*  for  the  dure 
was  verie  (lark,  and  fo  was  brought  an  chimlay  full  of  burning  coalUs;  quhilk 
perctavit)  the  Cardioall  or  his  chaimer-chylde  (it  is  uncertain)  oppinit  the 
dnre^  and  the  Cardinall  fat  doun  in  a  chayre,  and  cryit,  *  I  amc  a  prkd,  I  erne 
a  pried,  ye  witi  not  day  me.*  The  faid  Johfte  Ledie,  according  to  his  former 
*  vows,  draik  him  anis  or  twyis,  and  fo  din  the  (aid  Petir.  Bot  James  Meh 
▼cll,  a  man  of  nature  moift  gentill  and  moift  mod^^  pcrceaving  thame  bayth  in 
cholere,  withdrew  thame,  and  faid,  *  This  wark  and  jugement  of  God,  al- 
ihocht  it  be  fecreit,  yit  aucht  to  be  done  with  griiur  graviiie.*  And  prefent- 
Ing^  unto  him  the  point  of  the  fword,  faid,  *  Repent -the  of  ckync  former 
wickit  lyif,  but  efpeciallie  of  the  fehedding  of  the  biuid  of  chat  notable  inUfu- 
ment  of  God,  Mr  George  Wifchcart,  which  albeit  the  flame  of  fyre  contumic 
befoir  men,  yit  cryis  it,  a  vengeance  upoun  thee,  and  we  from  God  ar'fcnc  to 
revenge  it.  For  heir  befoir  my  God,  I  proted,  that  neither  the  hatrent  of 
thy  ptrfonc,  the  love  of  thy  ryches,  nor  the  teir  of  anic  trouble  thow  could 
have  done  to  me  in  particular,  muifit,  or  moveebe  hie  to  Ur^ik  the;  bot  onlie 
becaus  thow  hes  bein,  and  remainis  ane  obitinalc  encmic  to  Chryid  Jefus  and 
his  holie  eVangell,*  And  fo  he  draik  him  twyfs  or  thryifs  throw  >\ich  a  doge 
fword  ;  And  fo  he  fell,  nevir  word  hard  cut  ot  his  mouthe,  bot  J  am  a  prtefi^ 
Jam  a  prieft^  fy^  fy,  all  is  gone. 

<  Wbill  they  war  thus  eccupyed  with  the  Cardinal!,  the  fray  ryiflis  in  the 
town  ;  the  proveid  aflTembles  Che  commonaltie,  and  cuinis  to  the  fouicis  fyde, 
crying,  *  Qubat  have  ye  done  with  my  Lord  Caidinall :  Where  isi  my  Lord 
Cardinall  ?  Have  ye  flain  my  Lord  Cardinall?  Let  lie  my  Lord  Caidhiall.* 
Thay  that  war  within  anfwerit  gentillye,  *  The  bed  it  War  to  you  to  return  to 
your  awip  houfes ;  for  the  man  yon  'call  the  Cafdinali  has  receaved  his  re* 
ward,  and  in  bis  awin  perfone  will  trouble  the  warld  ha  mair.*  '  fiot  then  Mor 
iAcagitIfe  they  cryit,  ‘  We  fell  nevir  departe  till  that  we  fie  him.’  And  fo  was 
he  brought  -  to  the  cid  blockboufe  held,  and  fchawm  deid  over  the  wall  to  the 
feyChles  ttinkkude,  whiehe  wald  not  believe  betoir  that  it  few.  And  fo  tli^ 
departit,  with  requiem  aftemam,  et  reqmefcat  in  pace^  fung  for  his  feull.  Kow, 
becaus  the  wedder  was  hotte,  for  it  was  in  MaU,  as  ye  bate  har4|  and  his  fu- 

^  '  oentilis 
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ribn,  he,  at  times,  confidered  himfelf  as  a  prophet,  ind  uttered 
predictions  *.  From  execrating  the  mafs,  and  the  rdlcsqf  faints, 
he  proceeded  to  execrate  his  fovereign.  He  infulted  the  per- 
fon  of  Queen  Mary,  with' an  outrage  abominable  in  a  man; 
and  he  fpoke  of  her  adminiftration  with  a  virulence  unworthy 
of  a  fubjeCl  f .  From  his  *  Blaft  againft  the  regimen  of  women,’ 
he  appears  even  to  have  conceived  a  deteftation  of  the  whole 
female  fex.  Yet  his  paffions  could  not  refift  the  allurement  of 
beauty.  He  fubmitted  twice  to  the  .chains  of  wedlock;  and,  let 
his  admirers  pronounce,  what  attachment  it  was  which  bound 
him  to  objects,  whom,  according  to  his  own  tenets,  he  could 
neither  love' nor  refpeCt 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  ruftic  apoftle  carried  fanatl- 
cifm  into  religion;  that  his  dogmas,  if  taken  in  all  their  lati¬ 
tude,  had  a  tendency  to  fubvert  both  moral  and  political  order; 
and  that  his  life  was  a  continued  feries  of  indiferetions  and 
crimes.  But,  let  not  the  too  cenforious  reader  imagine,  that, 
from  this  (ketch  of  his  character,  we  mean  to  infer  any  conclu- 
fion  injurious  to  Chriftianity.  It  has  been  idly  conceived  by 
many,  that  its  truth  and  its  purity  fuffer  by  the  jud  reprefenta- 
tion  of  its  propagators;  and  it  has  been  fafhionable  with  weak, 
VoL.  IL  U  u  u  and 

nerallis  culd  not  fuddantlie  be  prepaired,  it  was  thoebt  beft  (tc  keip  him  frome 
(linking)'  to  give  him  grit  fait  yncuchc,  a  cope  of  leid,'and  a  nuck  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fey-tour,  a  plaice  quhair  mony  of  God’s  children  had  bein  impri- 
fonit  befoir,  to  await  quhat  exequies  his  brethren  the  bifehopis  wald  prepair  for 
him.  Tbcfe  thingis  we  wryte  merillie,  bot  we  would  that  the  reider  (bold  ob- 
(erve  God’s  jufljudgmentis,  and  how  that  he  can  deprehend  the  wardlic  wyis 
in  thair  awin  wifdome,  mak  thair  tabill  to  be  a  fnair  to  trappe  thair  awin  feet, 
and  thair  awin  prefuppoidt  ftrenth  to  be  thaif  awin  deftniflioun.* — It  is  oh- 
fer?abie  alfo,  that  he  approved  of  the  murder  of  David  Rizio,  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Guife.  See  hi>,hid.  p,  335.  and  xpj. 

•  That  he  laid  claim  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Gboft,  and  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  appears  frequently  from  what  he  has  obferved  of  himfelf,  and 
from  what  his  hiftoriana  have  obferved  of  him.  See  his  hiflory  paffim,  and 
his  life  prefixed  to  it.  The  fame  rare  qualities,  wc  arc  told,  were  pofltficd  by 
other  reformers. 

f  See  his  Hid.  p.  3x5.  331,  3  3x,  333. 

'  §  He  thus  commcnceth  his  blad  againd  women.  *  To  promote  a  woman 

*  to  bear-rule,  fup'criority,  dominion,  or  empire,  above  any- rcalmc,  nation,  o? 

*  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  mud  contrarious  to 
his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and  finaHy,  the  fubverfion  of’  all* 

^  equity  and  judicc.*  He  adds,  ‘  Nature,  1  fay,  docs  paint  them  forth  to  be 

*  weak,  frail,  and  unpatient,  feeble  and  fooiilh;  and  experience  hath  declared 

*  them  to  be  incondant,  vanable,  cruel,  and  void  of  the  fpirit  of  couirfel  and 

*  regiment.*  Such  is  the  liberal  fpirit  of  this  celebrated  traCl.  Sec  hb  works, 
P-47f* 
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and  futile  writers*,  to  confider  the  reformers  rather  as  Deities  thais 
as  men.  Even  in  the  prefent  times,  religion  and  its  profeflbrs 
are  too  frequently  confounded  ;  and  the  favourers  of  infidelity 
are  too  ready  to  make  invidious  comparifons  between  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  former,  and  the  ^raftice  of  the  latter.  It  muft  be 
pbvioiis,  however,  to  every  perfon  of  qbfervatiou  and  candour, 
that  the  imperfedions  of  Knox  refle<fi  not  difgrace  on  Chrifti- 
anity,  any  more  than  thofe  of  many  of  the  preachers  of  our  own 
age ;  and  that  a  cenfure  of  his  conduct  may  be  given  with  no 
lefs  juftice,  than  of  thofe  factions  which  now  difturb  the  church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  which,  under  the  denominations  of  moderate 
and  fofter  the  moft  bitter  animofities.  Men  of  fenfe  and 
of  virtue  can  refpeft  religion  without  adoring  its  teachers  ;  and, 
it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  hour,  that 
fandtiry  and  worth  adorn  lead  thofe  fublime  enthufiafts  who 
loudly  make  a  boaft  of  them.  *** 

If  this  Sketch  jhottld give  ofence  to  any  reader  or  corre/pondenty  his  remarks 
in  oppofttion  to  it,  if  he  chafes  to  fend  them  to  the  Printer  y  •will  be  pabHjhed  in  the 
Magazine  for  next  month  He  received  it  in  his  box  ;  and  thinking,  that  if  it  lugs 
reprehenfthle,  it  might  oecafion  the  tranfmiffon  to  him  of  fentiments  better  jupported 
on  an  inter efting  fuojebf,  he  has  given  it  wiihout  fcruple  to  the  public.  In  this'-way, 
its  errors^  if  it  contains  any,  will  lead  to  advantage. 

A  periodical  work  is  open  to  men  of  all  parties  and  all perfuafons  j  and  the  catfe 
of  truth  is  advanced,  not  wounded,  by  the  public  ition  of  various  and  contending  opi'- 
nions.  Even  the  doubts  and  fpeculations  of  feepneal  writers  have  their  ufe.  This 
age  has  been  indebted  to  them  for  fome  of  the  moft  admirable  performances  that  have 
diftinguifted  it.  If  the  Trcatilc  on  Human  Nature  had  never  appeared,  we 
jhould  not  have  feen  the  ElTay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth. ' 


Printer  Edinburgh  Maga 2  I NEt 

SIR, 

The  following  remarks,  favourable  to  Scotland,  proceeded  from 
that  eminent  wit.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Eflay  on  what 
eloquence'  is  fit  for  the  bar.  As  they  may  lead  fome  of  your 
correfpondents  to  treat  at  full  length  a  very  curious  fubjedf, 
I  would  beg  their  infertion  in  your  next  number.  I  am. 

Your  conftant  reader,  .  P.  X, 

The  Advantage  of  the  Scottish  Idiom  in  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar, 

TT  may  feem  a  paradox  to  *  others,  but  to  me  it  appears  unde- 
^  niable,  that  the  Scottifh  idiom  of  the  Britilh  tongue  is  more 
fit  for  pleading,  than  either  the  Englifh  idiom  or  the  French 
/  .  .  ‘  tongue. 

'•  See  in  particular,  a  book  entitled,  *  Letters  on  Mr  Hume’s  hidory  ot 
*  threat  Britain,*  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in  the  i7Sd. 
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tongue.  For  .'ceftaibly  it  pleilder  might  ufe  a  brifk,  fmart, 
and  quick  way  of  fpeaking;  whereas  the  Englifh,  who  are 
grave  nation,  ufe  a  too  flow  and  grave  pronunciation,  and  the 
French 'a  too  foft  and  effeminate  one.  And  therefore,  I  think, 
the  Englilh  is  fit  for  haranguing,  the  Frencl^for  compliment¬ 
ing,  and  the  Soots  for  pleading. 

Our  pronunciation  is  like  ourielves,  fiery,  abrupt,  fprightly, 
and  bold :  Their  greateft  wits  being  employed  at  courts  have,  in¬ 
deed,  enriched  very  much  th.eir  language,  as  to  converfation; 

.  but  all  ours,  bending  thcmfelves  to  ftudy  the  law,  the  chief  fei- 
ence  in  repute  with  us,  have  much  fmoothed  our  language  as 
to  pleading.  And,  when  I  , compare  our  law  with  the  law 
of  England,  I  perceive,  that  our  law  favours  more  pleading  than 
'theirs  does;  for  their  ftatutes  and  decifions  are  fo  full  and  au-. 
thoritative,  that  fcarce  any  cafe  admits  pleading ;  but,  like  a  hare 
killed  in  the  feat,  it  is  immediately  furprized  by  a  decifion  or  a 
ffatute. 

Nor  can  I  enough  admire,  why  fome  of  the  wanton  Englifli 
undervalue  fo  much  our  idiom,  fince  that  of  our  gentry  differs 
little  from  theirs;  nor  do  our  commons  fpeak  fo  rudely  as  thofe 
of  Yorkflilre,  As  to  the  words  wherein  the  difference  lies. 


ours  are  for  the  moft  part  old  French  words,  borrowed  during 
the  old  league  betwixt  the  two  nations ;  as  eanel  for  cinnamon^ 
and  fervit  for  napkin ^  and  a  tJioufand  of  the  like  ftamp  ;  and  if 
the  French  tongue  be  at  leaft  equal  to  the  Englilh,  I  fee  not 
why  ours  fliould  be  worfe  than  it. 

Sometimes,  alfo,  our  fiery  temper  has  made  us,  for  hade,  ex- 
p re fs  fever al  words  into  one,  .xsjiouryfor  duji  in  motion;  Jiurdy^ 
for  an  ixtraordmary  giddimfs ,  &c.  but  generally  words JigniJicant 
injiituto  ;  and,  therefore,  one  word  is  hardly  better  than  ano¬ 
ther.  Their  language  was  invented  by  courtiers,  and  may  be 
fofter ;  but  ours  bydearned  men  and  men  of  bufmefs,  and  fo 
mull  be  more  maffy  and  figniffcant. 

And,  for  our  pronunciation,  befide  what  I  have  faid  of  4s  be¬ 
ing  more  fitted  to  the  complexion  of  our  people  than  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  accent  is,  1  cannot  but  remember  them,  that  the  Scots  are 
thought  the  nation  under  hCavcn,  who  do  with  molt  eafe,  learn 
to  pronounce  bell  the  French^  Spanijh,  and  other  foreign  langua¬ 
ges  ;  and  all  nations  acknowledge,  that  they  fpeak  the  Latin  with 
the  rood  intelligible  accent;  for  which  no  other  reafbn  can  be 
.given, but  that  our  accent  is  natural,  and  has  nothing,  at  lead 
little  in  it,  that  is  peculiar.  I  fay. not  this  to  afperfe  the  Eng- 
llfli ;  they  are  a  nation  I  honour;  but  to  reprove  the  pctulan^ 
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and  malice  of  fome  among  them,  who  think  they  do  their  coua* 
try  good  feryice  when  they  reproach  ours. 

^  Nec  fua  dona  quifque  recufet. 

.  For;  the  Edimburgh  Magazine. 

HISTORIC.  Anecdote. 

TT  is  generally  believed,*  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  bellowed 
*  the  office  of  High  Admiral  on  BothwelhFor  this  ihe  has 
been  cenfured.  1  he  truth  is,  that  the  office  was  poflelTcd  here¬ 
ditarily  by  the  family  of  Bothwell,  long  before  the  birth  of 
Mary.  • 

In  April  1522,  Patrick  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Magnus  ^dmir alius 
Scoiiae,  and  John  Prior  of  St  Andrew’s,  his  tutor- teftamentary, 
granted  a  precept  of  fafine  to  Roger  de  Kirkpatrick,  for  infeo- 
fing  him  in  the  lands  of  Knock.  This' inftrument  is  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  family  of  Queen  (berry. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  1  5  52,  Patrick  Earl  of  Bothwell,  yet 
under  age,  was  great  admiral  of  Scotland ;  fo  that  the  office 
could  not  have  been  conferred  on  his  fon  James,  by  the  favour 
of  Queen  Mary.  • 

Another  circumftance  may  be  learned  from  this  inftrument. 
If  Patrick  Earl  of  Bothwell  had  a  tutor  in  1522,  we  may  form 
fome  probable  conjedlure  as  to  the  age  of  his  fon  James,  in  1 566. 

Hence  alfo,  we  may  conclude,  that  many  circumftances  in  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland  are  unknown  or  mifiinderftood,  becaufe  per- 
fons  polTefTed  of  antient  inftruments  will  not  communicate  them 
to  the  public. 

C HxA R  A  C TE  R  S  Maxims  Lord  Chesterfield. 

From  his  Letters  to  Philip  Stanhope,  Efquire. 
'TkeDukeofyiKKL^OKOVGH* 

OF  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life,  (and  I  knew  him 
extremely  well)  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  poflelTed 
the  Graces  in  the  higheft  degree,  not  to  fay  engrolTed  them; 
and  indeed  he  got  the  moft  by  them ;  for  I  will  venture  (con¬ 
trary  to  the  cuftom  of  profound  hiftorians,  who  always  affign 
deep  caufes  for  great  events)  to  afcribe  the  better  half  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  greatnefs  and  riches  to  thofe  graces.  He 
was  eminently 'illiterate ;  wrote  bad  Englifti,  and  fpelled  it  ftili 
worfe.  He  had  no  (hare  of  what  is  commonly  called  Parts\ 
that  is,  he  had  no  brightnefs,  nothing  ftiining  in  his  genius.  He 

had^  moft  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  good  plain  underftanding, 
^  -with 
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•vnth  found  judgnient#.  But.  thefc,  alone,  would  probably  Hare 
raifed  him  but  fomething  higher  than  they  found  him ; '  which 
was  Page  to  King  James  the  Second  V  Queen.  There  the  .Graces 
proteded  and  promoted  him ;  for,  while  he  was  an  Enfign  of 
the  Guards,  the  Dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  miftrds 
to  King  Charles  II.  ftruck  by  thofe  very  graces,  gave  him  five 
thonlahd  pounds;  with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  annui¬ 
ty  for  his  life,  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  my  grandfa¬ 
ther,  Halifax;  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  for¬ 
tune.  His  figure  was  beautiful;  but  his  manner  was  irrefiftible, 
by  either  man  or  woman.  Tt  was  by  this  engaging,  graceful 
manner,  that  he  was  enabled,  during  all  his  wars,  to  conne(5t  the 
various  aiid  jarring  powers  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  to  carry 
them  on  to  the  main  objeft  of  the  war,  notwithftanding  their 
private  and  feparate  views,  jealoufies,  and  wongheadednefles. 
Whatever  court  he  went  to,  (and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go 
himfclf  to  fome  refty  and  refradtory  ones)  he  as  conftantly  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  meafures.  The  Pchfionary 
Heinfius,  a  venerable  old  minifter,  grown  grey  in  bufmefs,  and 
who  had  governed  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  for 
more  than  forty  years,  was  abfolutely  governed  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  that  Republic  feels  to  this  day.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  cool ;  and  nobody  ever  obferved  the  leaf!  variation  in  his 
countenance :  he  could  refufe  more  gracefully  than  other  peo¬ 
ple  could  grant;  and  thofe  who  went  away  from  him  the  moft 
diffatisfied,  as  to  the  fubftance  of  their  bufinefs,  were  yet  perfo- 
nally  charmed  with  him,  and,  in  fome  degree,  comforted  by  his  - 
manner.  With  all  his  gracefiilnel's,  no  man  living  was  more 
confeious  of  his  fituation,  or  maintained  his  dignity  better; 

L  O  U  I  S  THE  XIV. 

VOLTAIRE  has  made  me  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  than  the  innumerable  volumes  which  I 
had  read  could  do ;  and  hath  fuggefted  this  reflexion  to  me, 
which  I  had  never  made  before.  His  vanity,  not  his  knowledge, 
made  him  encourage  all,  and  introduce  many  arts  and  fciences 
in  his  country.  He  opened  in  a  manner  the  human  underftand- 
ing  in  France,  and  brought  it  to  its  utmoft  perfedlion;  his  age  e- 
qualled  In  all,  and  greatly  exceeded  in  many  things  (pardon  me, 
pedants  !)  the  Auguftan.  This  was  great  and  rapid;  but  ftill  it 
might  be  done',  by  the  encouragement,  the  applaufe,  and  the 
rewards,  of  a  vain,  liberal,'  and  magnificent  Prince.  What  is 
much  more  furpfifing,  .is,  that  he  flopped  the  operations  of  the 

femian  rnixid,  Juft  when  he  plcafed;  and  feemed  to^fay,  *  Thus 

ir..  - -  .  .  , 
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i «  far  (Halt  thou  go,  and  no  farther/  For,  a  bigot  to  his  religidft, 
and  jealous  of  his  power,  free  and  rational  thoughts  upon  either 
'  tiever  entered  into  a  French  head  during  his  reign ;  and  the 
greatcft  geniufes  that  ever  any  age  produced,  never  entertained 
a  doubt  of  the  divine  right  of  Kint^s,  or  the  infallibility  of  the 
church.  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philofophers,  ignorant  of  their 
natural  rights,  cherifhed  their  chains ;  and  blind  aftive  faith 
triumphed,  in  thofe  great  minds,  over  lilent  and  paflive  reafon. 
*  The  reverfe  of  this  feems  now  to  be  the.  cafe  in  France :  Reafon 
opens  itfelf;  fancy  and  invention  fade  and  decline. 

The  Mere  Man  (^Letters. 

I  have  this  day  been  tired,  jaded,  nay  tormented,  by  the  com 
pany  of  a  moft  worthy,  fenfible,  and  learned  man,  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  of  mine,  who  dined  and  pafled  the  evening  with  me.  .  This 
feems  a  paradox,  but  is  a  plain  truth  ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  world,  no  manners,  no  addrefs  ;  far  from  talking  without 
book,  as  is  commonly  faid  of  people  who  talk  fillily,  he  only 
talks  by  book;  which,  in  general  donverfation,  is  ten  times  worfe. 
He  has  formed  in  his  own  clofet,  from  books,  certain  fyftems  of 
every  thing,  argues  tenacioufly  upon  thofe  principles,  and  1$ 
both  furprized  and  angry  at  whatever  deviates  from  them.  His 
theories  are  good,  but,  unfortunately,  are  all  impra£Hcable. 
Why?  Becaufe  he  has  only  read,  and  not  converfed.  He  is  ac 
quaintcd  with  books,  and  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  men.  Labour 
ing  with  his  matter,  he  is  delivered  of  it  with  pangs;  he  hefi 
tates,  flops  in  his  utterance,  and  always  expreffes  himfelf  inele¬ 
gantly.  His  adions  are  all  ungraceful ;  fo  that,  with  all  bis 
merit  and  knowledge,  I  would  rather  converfe  fix  hours  with 
the  moft  frivolous  tittle-tattle  woman,  who  knew  fomething  of 
the  world,' than  with  him.  The  prepofterpus  notions  of  a  fyftc 
matical  man,  \vho  does  not  know  the  world,  tire  the  patience  of 
.  a  man  who  does.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  corred  his  miftakes, 
nor  would  he  take  it  kindly;  for  he  has  confidered  every  thing 
deliberately,  and  is  very  fure  that  he  is  in  the  right,  Impro 
priety  is  a  vharaderiftic,  and  a  never-failing  one,  of  thefe  pco 
*ple.  Regar'dJefs,  becaufe  ignorant,  of  cuftoms  and  manners 
they  violate  them  every  moment.  They  often  fhock,  though 
'they  never  mean  to  offend ;  never  attending  either  to  the  gene 
ral  charader,  or  the  particular  diftinguifhing  circumftances  of 
the  people  to  whom,  or  before  whom  they  talk;  .Whereas 
knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  one,  that  the  very  fame  things, 
which  are  exceedingly  right  and  proper  in  one  company,  time, 
and  place,  are  exceedingly  abfurd  in  others.  In  fhort,  a  man 
*  wb 
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‘  has  great  knowledge,  from  experience  and  obferyation,  of 
charaders,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  mankirtd,  is  a  being  as 
^  different  froni,  and  as  fuperior  to  a  man  of  mere  book  and  fy- 
ftematical  knowledge,  as  a  well-managed  horfe  is  to  an  afs. 

M  A  X  I  M  S.  “ 

A  Proper  fecrecy  is  the  only  myftery  of  able  men ;  myftery- 
is  the  only  fecrecy  of  weak  and  cunning  ones. 

^.If  a  fool  knows  a  fecret,  he  tells  it  becaufe  he  is  a  fool :  If  a 
knave  knows  one,  he  tells  it  wherever  it  is  his  intereft  to  tell  it. 
But  women,  and  young  men,  are  very  apt  to  tell  what  fccrets 
they  know,  from  the  vanity  of  having  been  trufted.  Truft  none 
of  thefe,  whenever  you  can  help  it. 

Inattention' to  the  prefen t  bufinefs,  be  it  what  it  will;  the 
doing' one  thing,  and  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of  another,  or 
the  attempting  to  do  two  things  at  once;  are  the  never-failing 
figns  of  a  little,  frivolous  mind, 

Diftruft  all-thofe  who  love  you  extremely  upon  a  very  flight 
acquaintance,  and  without  any  viflble  reafon.  Be  upon  your 
guard,  too,  againft  thofe,  who  contefs  as  their  weakneffes,  all  the 
cardinal  virtues. 

,  It  is  always  right  to  deted  a  fraud,  and  to  perceive  a  folly; 
but  it  is  often  very  wrong  to  expofe  either.  A  man  of  buflpefs 
fliould  always  have  his  eyes  open;  but  muft  often  feem  to  have 
them  (hut. 

In  courts,  nobody  Ihould  be  below  your  management  and  at¬ 
tention  ;  the  links  that  form  the  court- chain  are  innumerable 
•  and  inconceivable.  You  muft  hear  with  patience  the  dull  grie¬ 
vances  of  a  gentleman  ulher,  or  a  page  of  the  back-ftairs;  who, 
very  probably,  lies  with  fome  near  relation  of  the  favourite 
maid,  of  the  favourite  miftrels,  of  the  favourite  minifter,  or 
perhaps  of  the  king.himlelf;  and  who,  confequently,  may  do 
you  more  dark  and  indired  good,  or  harm,  than  the  firft  man 
of  quality. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  which  is  the  greateft  fool;  he  who  tells  the 
whole  truth,  or  he  who  tells  no  truth  at  all.  Charader  is  as 
ncceffary  in  bufmefs  as  in  trade.  No  man  can  deceive  often  in 
either. 

At  court,  people  embrace  without  acquaintance,  ferve  one  a- 
nothcr  without  friendlhip,  and  injure  one  another  without  ia* 
u*ed.  .  Intereft,  not  fentiment,  is  the  growth  of  tiiat  foil. 

<  A  difference  of  opinion,  though  in  the  mereft  trifles,  alienatei 
littk  minds,  efpecially  of  high  rank,  It  is  full  as  eafy  to  com* 
■X  -■  ^  ^  mend 
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mend  as  to  blame  a  great  man’s  cook,  6r  his  taylor :  It, is  (hort- 
cr  too;  and  the  objeds  are  no  more  worth  dil’puting  about,  than 
the  people  are  worth  dil’puting  with.  It  is  impoi&ble  to  inform, 
but  very  eafy  to  difpleafe  them. 

There  arc  fome  occafions  in  which  a'  man  muft  tell  half  his 
fecret,  in  order  to  conceal  the  reft;  but  there  is  feldom'one  in 
which  a  man  ftiould  tell  it  all.  Great  Ikill  is  neceifary  to  know 
how  far  to  go,  and  where  to  ftop.  _ 

.A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all,  will  equally  have 
nothing  told  him. 

Flattery,  though  a  bafe  coin,  is  the  neceffary  pocket-money  at 
court;  where,  by  cuftoin  and  confcnt,  it  has  obtained  fuch  a 
currency,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  fraudulent,  but  a  legal  payment. 

Aukwardnefs  is  a  more  real  difadvantage  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  ;  it  often  occafions  ridicule,  it  always  lelTens  dig- 
nity. 

A  man’s  own  good-breeding  is  his  beft  fecurity  againft  other 
people’s  ill-manners.  * 

Good-breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dignity,  that  is  refpeft- 
cd  by  the  moft  petulant,  111-breeding  invites  and  authorizes 
the  familiarity  of  the  moft  timid.  No  man  ever  faid  a  pert  thing 
to  the*  Duke  of  'Marlborough.  No  man  ever  faid  a  civil  one 
(though  many’ a  flattering  one)  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Knowledge  may  give  weight,  but  accomplifhments  only  give 
luftre ;  and  many  more  people  fee  than  weigh. 

Moft  arts  require  long  ftudy  and  application ;  but  the  moft 
ufeful  art  of  all,  that  of  pleafmg,  requires  only  the  dcfire. 

It  is  to  be  prefiimed,  that  a  man  of  common  fenfe,  who  does 
liot  deftre  to  pleafe,  deftres  nothing  at  all ;  fince  he  muft  know 
that  he  cannot  obtain  any  thing  without  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  particular  point  of  oeconomy ; 
the  beft  error  of  the  two,  is  on  the  parfimonious  fide.  That 
may  be  correfted,  the  other  cannot. 

The  reputation  of ^generofity  is  to  be  putchafed  pretty  cheap  ; 
it  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon  a  man’s  general  expence,  as  it 
does  upon  his  giving  handfomely  where  it  is  proper  to  give  at  all. 
A  man,  for  inftance,  who  fhould  give  a  fcrvant  four  fhiilingS, 
would  pafs  for  covetous,  while  he  who  gave  him  a  crown,  would 
be  reckoned  generous  :  So  that  the  difference  of  ^  thofe  two  op- 
pofite  charadlers,  turns  upon  one  fliilling.  A  man’s  character, 
in  that  particular,  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  report  of  his 
own  fervants a  mere  trifle  , above  common  wages,  makes  their 
, report  favourable. 

POETRY. 
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Tc  tie  Printer  of  the  EDiKBUR<rH 
Magazine. 

SIR. 

I^nd  you  ioclofcd  a  (hort  poem  for  your  ma- 
•  gazine  You  may  depend  on  its  authenticity; 
for  I  myfelf  tranfcribed  it  from  the  original, 
in  Pope’s  hand-writing.  J.*  B. 

.  Verses  by  POPE. 

Never  before  Printed, 

To  Mr  C,  St  James's  Place, 

London,  OHoher  TtZ, 

Few  words  are  befi;  1  wilh  you  wtil  : 

Bethel,  I’m  told,  will  loon  he  here 
Some  morning-walks  along  the  Mall, 

And  evening-friends  will  end  the  year. 

]f,  in  this  interval,  between 
The  falling  leaf  and  coming  frofi. 

You  pleafe  to  fee,  on  I'wlt’nam'^reen, 

Your  friend, ^our  poet,  and  your  hoft  ; 

for  three  whole  days  you  here  may  reft 
From  office,  buHnefs,  news,  and  ftrife  ; 

And  (whai  moft  folks  would  think  a  jefi) 

Waot  nothing  elfe,  except  your  wife, 

,  For /Ac  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

^  Elegy  to  JU1,IA. 
i. 

IX  tedious  weeks  have  roll’d  their  hours  a- 
way. 

Since  lovely  Julia’s  prefcnce  blcfs’d  her  Twain; 
Six  tedious  weeks' he’s  been  nor  blithe  nor  gay. 
But,  fad  reverie,  has  fuffer’d  anxious  pain. 

II.  . 

Each  morn  on  you  he  fix’d  his  every  thought,' 
At  noon  his  Julia  ftill  the  lame  employ’d. 

Each  eve  his  mind  with  her  was  only  fraught. 

He  lov’d,  he  wilh’d,  he^  car’d,  for  none  befide. 
III. 

He  hopM  to  gain  feme  kind  retivn  of  love, 

Fpr  well  (he  'knew  her  great,  her  lading  pow V; 
But  hopM  in  vain — for  kind  fhe  would  not 
prove, 

And  doubt,  curd  douht,  ftill  tortur’d  every 
hour. 

rv. 

*  Like  as  a  man  with  ling:*ring  ficknefs  preft> 

Is  wont  with  fiatt’ring  thoughts  himfelf  to 
pleaie,  *  '  • 

And  footbc  the  pains  that  rend  his  feeble  breaft, 
With  hopesthac  time  may  grant  his  former 
cafe.* 

V. 

But  come,  blcft  Maid!  fomc  gracious  fmiles  Im- 
..part, 

^  Come,  change  fuf^nfe  to  ever-living  joy  ; 
Let  foft  compliance  fill  ycur  tcndci  heart, 
Return,  my  Dame,  and  be  not  ever  coy. 

Voi.n.  .  X 


vt. 

Give  me  to  hope  that  filcnt  you  approve 
The  ardent  paflion  which  yourfelf  infpir’d. 

Give  me  to  know  you’ll  fome  time  deign  to  love^ 
And  generous  own  that  Edwin  is  admir’d. 

VII. 

Yet  make  fincerity  your  conOant  guide. 

Nor  let  a  feeming  prudence  veil  the  truth  : 

If  fcorn’d,  Oh  fpeak !  nor  be  your  love  denied. 
Nor  wafte,  iot  fajhioui  fake,  your  days  of 
youth. 

vm. 

—Of  youth,  when  beauty,  fenfe,  and  all’s  in 
bloom. 

But  which,  neglected  once,  how  quickly  fadc!^ 
Whence  then  be  kind,  arul  let  me  dare  prefume 
That  Edwin  has  fome  fond  impreflions  made; 
IX. 

Has  caus’d  your  breaft  with  fympathy  to  glow. 
And  rais’d  cfleem  which  lime  can  ne’er  re¬ 
move; 

For  then  we’ll  tafte  what  godlike  plcaftires  Bow, 
And  only  Bow,  from  virtuous  mutual  love. 

•  X. 

Then  would  the  torments  of  a  lorer  ceaie. 

Would  Julia  truft  her  Edwin’s  faithful  heart, 

,  Then  would  he  prove  the  joys  of  heart-felc 
peace. 

Would  fhe  be  geserous,  frank,  and  void  of 
art. 

Oeonjensis.  . 
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A  SONG. 

I. 

HEN  Emma  confefs’d  that  the  lov’d, 
What  joy  did  her  words  then  impart? 
Since  fhe  has  her  Edwin  approv'd 
What  plealiures  have  filled  his  heart  ? 

.No  more  will  he  pine  or  d.efpair. 

In  fighs  nor  his  minutes  be  fpent. 

Her  fcorn,  nor  her  frowqs  will  he  fear ; 

His  Fellow  s  have  deem’d  him  content. 

H. 

As  lately  he  pafs’d  thro’  each  field. 

And  wander’d  the  meadows  along. 

Each  bough  ieem’d  rich  fragrance  to  yield, 
^ch  reed  feem’d  to  warble  a  fong. 

So  chang’d  every  fccnc  to  his  light. 

Since  Einma  with  love  too  has  burn’d. 

Each  murmur  and  breeze  gives  delight. 

And  willows  to  myrtles  are  turn’d, 

III, 

Enjoy  this  bleft  change  then,  my  Fair, 

Rely  on  thy  Edwin’s  fond  foul,  . 

In  him  ftrait  repofe  cv’ry  care, 

He’ll  rule  thee  with  gentle  controul ; 

Hi^  aim  will  be  Emma  to  pleafe. 

From  Emma  he  never  will  rove ; 

Then  hence  ht  all  doubts  eycr  cea^. 

And  hence  let  us  live  but  to  love. 

Edwin,- 

X  X 
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For  the  Ediiiburgh  Magazine. 

On  the  Death  ot  Mrs  - — 

Addrejfed  to  Mifs  D— — — 

IS  Stella  gone?— ah  1  never  to  return’ 

Stella  the  wile,  benevolent,  and  good’. 

*  Sure,  Virtue  faves  not  from  the  mouldering  urn, 
Nor  even  from  Af^i^lion’s  hand  fb  riide  : 

•Thus  1  exclaim’d,  for  Sorrow  wrung  ray  heart; 

Impatience,  pale  Diflruff,  and  wrinkled  Care,' 
Dis  dire  attendants,  foon  renewed  the  fmart. 
And  then  refign’d  me,  cruel!  to  defpair.  * 

I  long  defil  ’d  to  walk,  below  the  (hade 

Where  folly’s  hecdlcfs  crew  is  never  fecn; 

But  foaring  Hope,  and  Patience,  heav’niy  maid. 
And  mufing  Contemplation,  aiUferehc.  '  ' 

With  pen  five  fieps  I  fought  the  calm  retreat, 

'  By  tears  hn feign’d  t*  alleviate  my  grief, 

And  to  inquire  for  Wifdom’s  hallowed  feat. 
From  whom  the  wretched  oft  receive  relief. 

Beneath  a  covert  of  funereal  yew, 

Congenial  to  the  fadnefs  of  my  mind. 

Tears  flow’d,  to  facred  fricndfliip  juftly  due  ; 

O  flow  afrelh,  my  tears,  for  Stella  kind. 

But  now  attention  held  the  foreft  mute, 

(Save  plaintive  grots, '  that  echoed  to  my 
wail,) 

When  lo,  the  found  of  the  harmonious  lute 
Rapt  my  aflonilh’d  tar,  and  wak’d  the  vale. 

Soon  it  approach’d ;  and,  to  my  dazzled  view, 
Difjday’d,  I  faw  a  form  divinely  fair ; 

More  fweet  than  e*er  th*  enchanting  pencil 
drew. 

Of  mien  majcflical  beyond  compare. 

It  was  Religion,  vvho  vouchfaf’d  to  fbothe 
The  car  of  Woe,  in  accents  mild  as  theft : 

‘  Keflrain  thy  fruitlcfs  tears,  O  mournful 
youth,  ■  ' 

Her  lait  farew  ell,  like  all  her  life,  was  peace, 

l.ct  this  confblc  thy  grief-opprefled  breafl. 

For  fhc  henveforth  quaffs  pleafure’s  grateful 
flream, 

Wh'^h  waters  pure,  that  glad  th*  innumcrous 
bleft. 

Flow  ever  from  the  throne  of  the  Supreme. 

Intent  fhe  lilfen’d  to  your  hcart-fclt  plaint. 

And  beard  the  melancholy  talc  ot  woes  ; 

Soft  Pity.figh'd,  and  fliait  theic  kind  words  fent, 

•  I'o  cafe  your  heavy  Imarc,  your  griefs  com- 
•pofe  :’ 

‘  O  ye  bclov’d,  with  whom  fhc  late  abode, 

Defilf ,  ere  long,  your  ‘Stella  to  deploie ;  ’  . 
Now  joyful  in  the  prefcncc  of  her  God, 

Where  Pain’s  corroding  hand  (ian  wafle  no 
'  more.  *  '  ' 

No  more  the  empty  fccnes  of  earth  entice 
Our  minds,  inflam’d  wdth  Jove’s  cckflial  fire, 
Her  pageantry  and  honours  we  de/pift. 

And  alter  muic  iublimc  puiXuits  aipirCi 


O  then  employ  the  tranfient  day  of  life 
StHi  to  advance  in  Virtue’s  path  fecure ; 

Far  from  vain  Pomp,  from  mad  Ambition’s 
ftrife, 

And  Lucre’s  gilded  toys,  made  to  allure. 

Virtue  aloiic  can  fmooth  the  bed  of  death. 

And  ope  the  manflons  of  immortal  joy. 

Where  Envy  nor  diflurbs  with  her  foul  breath. 

Nor  Difappointment’s  flings  can  e’er  annoy; 

But  iaurel’d  Triumph,  with  gay  Innocence 
.'Accompany’d,  and  Beauty’s  blooming  tiain, 

Leads  to  refin’d  delights  unknown  to  feme. 

While  rapture’s  voice  exhilarates  the  plain.’ 
Edinburgh.  W,  I. 

For //;e  Edinburgh  Magazine.. 

ELEGIAC  BALLAD. 

OW  heav’niy  were  my  Emma’s  issiles! 

How  lovely  cy’ry  partial  glance! 

But,  ah  !  theft  dear  delights  are  flown. 

And  flown  the  foui-fuhliming  trance. 

Yet  I,  yet  haplcfs  1,  remain,'  ; 

Fated  to  live,  and  live  in  vain!  Y 
Was  ever  fwain  to  nymph  more  true  ^ 

Was  ever  nymph  to  fwain  more  dear  ? 

And  is  this  nymph  for  ever  lofl, 

And  rifts  not  the  triflfal  tear  ^  I 

Yes,  Edwin’s  eyes  with'  tears  o’erflow,  ^ 

And  flghs  and  wanderings  fpeak  my  woe. 

Oft  as  our  daily  rounds  I  tread. 

And  flow  approach  fome  fav’ritc  tree,  5 

1  view  with  pain  our  wonted  feat  ;  j 

For,  ah  I  that  feat’s  too  large  for  me! 

Thus  cv’ry  objcfl  wounds  my  eye. 

And  languor  heaves  the  praying  figh.'  y 

To  books,  to  friends,  1  Bftcn  ^urn. 

But  neither  books  nor  fri^ds  avail  j  ^ 

Yet  theft  were  deem’d  myH'aft  refourcc,  1 

And  theft  my  lafl  refources  fail ! 

Nor  joy,  nor  peace,  can  Edwin  prove,  ^ 

Till  Death  gives  lift,  and  cndlefs  love.  *  1 

Edwii^. 

For Edin  BVRGH  Magazine.  < 

SONG.  I 

I.  '  < 

OULD  aught  of  fong  declare  my  painf,  ^ 

Could  artful  numl^rs  move  thee. 

The  mufe  (hould  tell,  in  labour’d  flrains,  < 

O  Delia,  how  I  love  thee.  , 

They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languifh;  '  J 

But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art,  , 

When  wafles  the  foul  with  anguiCb. 

.11, 

Then  let  the  fodden  Imrfllng  figh  ( 

The  heart-felt  pang  difeover ; 

And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

*.  O  read  th’ imploring  lover.  <  .  . 

For  well  I  know,  thy  gentle  mind 
Difdains  art’s  gay  miguifing ; 

Beyond  w'hat  Farrcy  e’er  refin’d 
I  he  voice  of  Nature  prizing. 


•  *i  C  s|i  1 

REVIEW  OF  NEW' PUB  LI  CATIONS. 

t^herches  fur  les  Modifications  de  P  Atinofphtre;  conhnant  P  Hijloire 
critique  du  Barometre  et  dii  Thermometre ;  un  Traite  fut  la  Con~ 
ftrufiion  de  ces  Injlrumens^  des  Experiences  relatives  a  leurs  ufageSy 
et  prificipalenient  a  la  Mefure  des  Hauteurs,  et  a  la  Correction  des  ' 

■  'Refractions  mqyennes ;  dyec  figures,  Dediees  a  M,  M,  de  P  Acade- 
.  mie  Rqyale  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  Par  J.  A-\  De  Luc,  Citoyen  de 
Geneve,  Correfp,  des  Academ,  Roy  ales  des  Sciences  de  Paris  et  de 
.  Montpellier,  z  tom.  4td.  A  Geneve  *,  Concluded, 

The  portable  barometer  confifts  of  two  tubes,  one  of  34 
French  inches  in  length,  and  from  the  top,  for  this 
length,  pcrfeAly  ftraight;  but,  below  this,  it  is  bent  round,  fo 
that  the  lower  end  turns  up  for  a  fiiort  fpace,  parallel  to  the 
ftraight  part.  On  this  open  end  is  fixed  a  cock,  and  on  the  up¬ 
per  fid(j  of  this  cock,  is  placed  another  tube,  of  the  fame  diame¬ 
ter  with  the  former,  8  inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
communicating  with  the  long  tube,  through  the  cock.  When 
the  bai'ometer  is  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  invert¬ 
ed  very  ilowly,  to  hinder  any  air  getting  in;  the  quick-filver  re¬ 
tires  irto  the  long  tube  on  which  tlie  key  of  the  cock  is  turned  ; 
and  to  preferve  the  cock  from  too  great  preflure  of  the  mercu¬ 
ry,  the  barometer  is  conveyed  about  in  this  inverted  pofture. 
When  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft  opened, 
the  tuoe  is  then  turned  upright,  very  (lowly,  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  pofilble,  all  vibration  of  the  mercury,  which  diilurbs 
the  oblfervatipn ;  and,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
(pherej,  the  mercury  falls  in  the  longer  branch,  and  riies  up 
*  through  the  cock,  into  the  (horter.  . 

• '  The  whole  of  the  cock  is  made  of  ivory,  except  the  key.  The 
extremities  of  the  tubes  are  wrapped  round  with  the  membrane 
employed  by  the  gold-beaters,  done  over  with  filh  glue,  in  or¬ 
der  tp  fix  them  tight,  the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  perpendicular  canal  of  the  cock.  The  part 
of  the  key  that  moves  within  the:  cock  is  of  cork,  and  the  outr 
ward  part  or  the  handle  is  of  ivory.  The  cork  is  faftened  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  ivory  by  means  of  a  broad  thin  plate  of  (feel,  which 
cuts  ppth  the  ivory  and  cork,  length-wife,  through  the  center, 
and  ripaches  inward  to  the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  alfo 
countera&s  the  flexibility  of  the  cork,  and  makes  it  obey  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  handle,  notwithflandiag  it  is  very  confiderabjy  com^ 
preEed  by  the  ivory,  to  render  it  tight.  That  this  comprefllon 
•  ..  .  njay 
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may  not  abridge  the  diameter  of  the  hole  of  the  key,  it  is  Imed 
with  a  thin  hollow  ivory  cylinder,,  of  the  fame  diameter  with, 
the  tubes. 

On  the  upper  end  of  the  fhorter  tube  is  fixed,  in  the  intervals 
of  obfervation,  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  it,  which 
is  (hut  with  an  ivory  ftopple.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  keep  the  tube 
clean,  to  replacet  the  mercury  that  may  have  made  its  way  thro’ 
the  cock,,  in  confequence  of  any  dilation,  and  likewife  to  replace 
the  mercury  taken  out  of  the  Ihorter  tube,  after  (hutting  the 
cock,  on  finKhing  an  obfervation ;  becaufe  when  the  mercury  is 
left  expofed  to  the  air,  it  contrails  a  dark  pellicle  on  its  furface 
that  fullies  both  itfelf  and  the  tube.  The  fhorter  tube  fhould  be 
wiped  from  time  to  time,  by  a  little  brufh  of  fpunge,  fixed  on  the 
end  of  a  wire. 

•  The  barometer  thus  con ftrudted,  is  placed  in  a  long  box  of 
fir,  the  two  ends*  of  which  are  lined  on  the  infide  with  cnfhions 
of  cotton,  covered  with  leather.  This  box  may  be  carried  on  a 
man’s  baek,  like  a  quiver,  either  w’alking  or  riding,  and  fhould- 
have  a  cover  of  wax-cloth,  to  defend  it  againft  rain.  It  fhould 
be  kept  at  fome  diftance  from  ♦^he  body  of  the  man,  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  fun  by  an  umbpella,  when  near  the  place  of  ob¬ 
fervation,  to  prevent  its  being  affeCted  by  any  undue  degree  of 
heat*  The, barometer  fhould,  farther,  be  attended  with  a  plum¬ 
met,  to  determine  the  perpendicular  pofition  of  it,  and  a  tripod, 
to  fupport  it  firm  in  that  pofition,  at  the  time  of  obfervation^ 

‘  The  fcale  of  the  baromerer  begins  on  the  long  tube,  at  a  point 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fhort  one,  and  rifes,  in  the 
natural  order  ©f  the  numbers,  to  21  inches.  Below  the  above 
point,  the  fcale  is  transferred  to  the  fhort  tube,  and  defcends  on 
it,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  numbers,  to  7  inches.  The  whole 
length  of  the  fcale  is  28  French  inches;  and,  fince,  as  the  mer- 
cury  falls  in  the  one  tube  it  muft  rife  in  the  other;  the  to¬ 
tal  altitude,  will  always  be  found  by  adding  that  part  of 
the  fcale,  which  the  mercury  occupies  in-  the  long  tube,  to 
that  part  of  it,  w^hich  the  mercury  does  not  occupy  m  the  fhort 
one.  In  eftimating,  however,  the  total  fall  or  rife  on  the  long 
tube,  every  fpace  muft  be  reckoned  twice;  becaufe,  of  barome¬ 
ters  of  this  conftniftlon,  half  the  ir4al  variation  only  appears  in 
one  of  the  branches. 

.  Near  the  middle  of  the  greater  tube,'  Is  placed  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  formerly  mentioned,  for  afcertaining  the  correftions  to  be 
made  on  the  altitude  of-  the ‘mercury,"  in  confequence  of  any 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  placed  about  the 
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middle  of  the  barometer,  that  it  may  partake  as  much  as  poflible 
of  its  mean  heat.  Tne  ball  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  with 
the  tube  of  the  barometer,  that  the  dilatations  or  condenfations 
of  the  fluids  they  contain  may  more  exadtly  correfpond*  The 
fcale  is  divided  into  96  parts,  between  the  points  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  melting  ice,  and  the  term  of  o  is  placed  one  eighth 
part  of  this  interval  above  the  lower  point;  fo  that  there  are 
1 2  degrees  below,  and  84  above  it.  The  reafon  for  placing  o 
here  is,  that,  as  27  inches  are  about  the  mean  height  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  fo  the  1 2th  degree  above  freezing  is  nearly  the  menu  al¬ 
titude  of  the  thermometer.  Hence,  by  taking  thefe  two  points, 
the  one  for  the  mean  altitude,  and  the  other  for  the  mean  heat, 
there  will  be  fewer  corredlions  neceflary  to  reduce  all  obferva- 
tions  to  the  fame  ftate,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had 
been  fixed  upon. 

If  then  the  barometer  remain  at  27  inches,  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  at  o,  there  are  no  corre<5lions  wha»^ever  to  be  made.  But 
if,  while  the  barometer  continues  at  27  inches,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  lhall  rife  any  number  of  degrees  above  o,  fo  many  fix- 
teenths  of  a  line  muft  be  fubtradled  from  the  27  inches,  to  obtain 
the  true  height  of  the  barometer,  produc  d  by  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  to  reduce  this  obfervation  to  the  ftate  of 
the  common  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  ftiall  fall  any  number  of  degrees  below  o,  while  the  ba- 
romieter  ftill  ftands  at  27  inches,  fo  many  fixtecnths  muft  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  that, height,  to  obtain  the  true  altitude. 

Nothing  is  more  fimple  than  thefe  corredions,  w’hen  the  baro¬ 
meter  is  at,  or  near  27  inches  of  height.  It,  however,  it  fall  fe- 
veral  inches  below  this  point,  as  the  portable  barometer  very 
frequently  muft,  the  dilatations  will  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the 
degrees  of  heat,  after  ,  the  rate  of  of  a  line  for  every  degree  of 
the  thermometer ;  becaufe  the  columns  of  mercury  being  Ihort- 
ened  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  will  be  diminiftied.  The 
truth  is,  the  quantity  of  the  dilatations  for  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  is  juft  as  much  diminiftied  as  the  column  is  Ihortened.  If, 
then,  it  ftiall  ftill  be  found  convenient  to  reckon  the  dilatations  by 
fixteenths  of  a  line,  thefe  fixteenths  niuft  be  counted  on  a  fcale, 
of  which  the  degrees  ftiall  be  as  much  longer  than  the  degrees 
of  the  firft  fcale,  as  the  ftiortened  column  of  mercury  is  lefs  than 
27  inches,  the  height  to  which  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  the 
firft  fcale  was  adapted.  For  inftance,  let  the  mercury  defeehd 
to  134  inches,  half  the  "mean  column,  and  let  the  therihometer 
afeend  ip  degrees  above  the  mean  heat;  ten  fixteenths  fhould 
be  deduced  from  the  mean  column,'  for  this  temperature;  accor- 
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ding  to  the  rule ;  but  lo  half  fixteenths  onlj,  or  5  whole 
teenths  muft  be  fubtra^ted  from  the  column  of  1 3I  inches,  be- 
caufe  the  fum  of  its  dilatations  will  be  half  that  of  the  forma*,’ 
the  quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  another  in  that  proportion. 

ft  would  caufe  confiderable  embarraflinent'if  the  fixteenths  of 
correction  were  always  to  be  fubdivided'  into  lefs  fractions,  pro¬ 
portional  to  every  half  inch  of  defcent  of  the  barometer ;  and 
the  fame  end  is  obtained  in  a  very  eafy  manner,  by  reckoning  the 
corrections  on  different  fcales  of  the  fame  length,  but  of  which  the 
degrees  are  longer,  according  as  the  columns  of  the  barometer 
are  fhorter.  For  example,  the  degrees  of  correction  on  the  fcale 
applicable  to  the  column  of  1 34  inches,  will  be  double  in  length 
what  the  fame  degrees  are  for  the  column  of  27  inches;  and,  of 
courfe,  the  number  of  corrections  will  be  reduced  likewife  one 
half,  which  we  have  feen  by  the  rule  they  ought  to  be. 

TTie  author  has  conftruCted,  on  a  piece  of  vellum,  fcales  with 
thefe  properties,  for  no  lefs  than  23  columns  of  mercury,  being 
all  thofe  between  18  inches  and  29  inclufive,  counting  from  half 
inch  to  half  inch ;  within  which  extremes,  ever)’’  practical  cafe 
will  be  comprehended.  He  has  wrapped  this  vellum  on  a  fmall 
hollow  cylinder,  including  a  fpring,  like  a  fpring- curtain,  and 
fixed  it’ on  the  right  fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  vellum  is 
made  to  pafs  from  right  to  left,  behind  the  tube  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  to  graze  along  its  fur  face.  The  obferver,  to  find 
the  corrections  to  be  made,  pulls  out  the  vellum  till  the  fcale 
correfponding  to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  barometer  comes 
to  touch  the  thermometer,  and  on  that  fcale  he  counts  them. 
The  vellum  is  then  let  go,  and  the  ferew  gently  furls  it  up. 

The  author  having  now,  as  he  imagined,  completely  finiflied 
the  inftruments  neceffary  for  the  accurate  menfuration  of  heights, 
for  he  had  not  yet  difeovered  the  conftruCtion  and  ufe  of  the  fe- 
cond  thermometer,  formerly  mentioned,  proceeded  to  eftablifh, 
by  experiment,  the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the  diflPerent  de- 
feents  of  the  mercury.  Much  had  been  written,  and  many  rules 
had  been  given  pn  this  fubjeCt,  by  different  eminent  philofophers, 
fince  the  days  gf  Pafeal,  who  firft  broached  it :  But  thefe  difa- 
greed  fo  much,  with  one  another,  and  prefented  fo  little  good 
ixafon,  why  any  one  of  them  fhould  be  preferred,  that  no  con- 
cfiifion  could,  with  confidence,  be  deduced  from  them.  It.  be¬ 
came  requifite,  therefore,  to  lay  them  all  afide,  and  to  endeavour 
to  difeover,  by  pra(aice,  what  could  not  be  afeertained  by  theo¬ 
ry.  SaJ^e,  a  mountain  near  Geneva,  was  chofen  for  ^e  feene 
of  thefe  c^xeratious.  This  mountain  is  near  300Q  French  feet 

high. 
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high.  The  height  of  it  was  twice  meafured  by  levelling,  ^  and 
the  refults  of  the  menfurations  differed  only  1O7  inches;  though 
there  interveened  fix  months  between  them,  and  the  total  alti* 
tude  was  fo  confiderable :  An  amazing  infiance  of  the  accuracy 
and  dexterity  of  the  operator.  On  this  mountain  were  choicn 
no  lefs  than  fifteen  different  fiations,  rifing  after  the  rate  of  200 
feet,  one  above  another,  as  nearly  as  the  ground  would  admit. 
At  thefe  fiations,  it  was  propofed  to  make  fuch  a  number  of  ob- 
fervations  as  might  be  a  good  foundation,  either  for  efiabliih- 
ing  a  new  rule  of  proportion  between  the  heights  of  places  and 
the  defeents  of  the  mercury,  or  for  preferring  fome  one  of  thofe 
formerly  difeovered. 

Little  progrefs  was  made  in  this  plan,  when  a  phaenomenon, 
altogether  unexpected,  prefented  itfelf.  The  barometer  being 
obierved,  at  one  of  the  fiations,  twice  in  one  day,  was  found  to 
(land  higher  in  the  latter  obfervation  than  in  the  former.  This 
alteration  gave  little  furprize,  becaufc  it  was  naturally  imputed 
to  a  change  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which  would  af- 
feCt  the  barometer  on  the  plain»  in  the  fame  manner.  But  it 
produced  a  degree  of  afionifliment,  when,  on  examining  the  ftate 
of  the  latter,  it  was  found,  infiead  of  correfponding  with  the 
motions  of  the  former,  to  have  held  an  oppofite  courfe,  and  to 
have  fallen  while  the  other  rofe.  This  difference  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  inaccuracy  in  the  obfervatipns,  which  had  been 
taken  with  all  imaginable  care ;  and  it  was  fo  confiderable  as  to 
defiroy  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  Ihould  the  caufe  not  be  detected  and 
enmpenfated. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times,  at  intervals,  that 
no  material  circumftance  might  efcape  notice.  An  obfenrer  on  the 
mountain,  and  another  on  the  plain,  took  their  refpeCtive  fia- 
tioDs  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  continued  to  mark  an  obfer¬ 
vation,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  fet.  It  was  found,  that 
the  lower  barometer  gradually  defeended  for  the  firft  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  day,  after  which  it  re-afeended,  till,  in  the  evening, 
it  ftood  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  in  the  morning ;  that  the 
higher  barometer  afeended  for  the  firfi  three  fourths  of  the  day; 
and  then  defeended,  fo  as  to  regain  like  wife,  about  funfet,  the 
altitude  of  the  morning. 

The  following  theory  feems  to  account  in  a  fatisfaClory  man¬ 
ner  for  this  phaenomenon.  When  the  fun  rifes  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  any  place,  his  beams  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  fedion  of 
xh£  atmoiphere  of  which  that  horizon  is  the  bafe.  ♦  They  fall; 
towever,  very  obliquely  oa  the  greater  part  of  it,  communicate 
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litde  heat  to  it,  and,confequently,  produce  little  dilatation  of  its 
air.  Ks  the  lun  advances,  the.  rays  become  more  direct,  and  the 
heat  and  rarefa^ion,  of  courfe  increafe.  But  the  gfeateft  heat 
of  the. day  is  not  felt  even  when  the  rays  are  moft  dire^,  and 
the  fun  is  in  the  meridian.  It  increafes  while,  the  place  receives 
more  rays.than  it  lofes,  which  it  will  do  for  a  confiderable  time 
after  mid-day;  in  like  manner,  as  the  tide  attains  not  its  higheft 
altitude  till  the  moon  has  advanced  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
welt  of  the  meridian.  The  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  greateft  at 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  Teems  not  to  afeend  to  any  great 
difiance  above  it.  The  dilatations,  for  this  reafon,  of  the  air, 
produced  by  the  fun,  will  be  found  chiefly,  if  not  folely,.  near 
the  earth*  A  motion  mufi  take  place,  in  all  dircAions,  of  the 
adjacent  air,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  expand  itfelf.  The  heat¬ 
ed  columns  extending •themfelve>.  vertically,  will  become  longer, 
and,  at  .the  fame  time,  fpecifically  lighter,  in  confequence  of  the 
rarefaction  of  their  inferior  parts.  The  motion  ot  air,  till  it  rifes 
into  wind,  is  not. rapid;  thefe  lengthened  columns,  therefore,* 
will  take,  fome  time  to  diflipate  their  fummits  among  the  adja¬ 
cent  iels  rarefied  columns  that  are  not  fo  high ;  at  leafi,  they  will 
not  do  this  as  fafi  as  ^  their  length  is  increafed  by  the  rarefaction 
of  their  bafes. 

•The  reader,  we  prefume,  anticipates  the  application  of  this  the¬ 
ory  to  the  folution  of  the  phaenomem>n  in  quefiion.  The  ba¬ 
rometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall  a  little  after  morning,  be- 
caufe  the  column  of  air  that  fupports  it  becomes  fpecifically 
lighter,  on  account  of  the  rarefaction  arifirtg  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  It  .continues  to  fall  for  the  firfi  three  quarters  of  the 
day,  becaufe,  during  that  time,  the  heat,  and,  confequently,  the 
rarefaction,  are  gradually  increafing.  it  riles  again,*  after  this 
period;  becaufe  the  cold,  and  of  ccurfe  the  cond.-nfation,  coming 
on,  the  fpccific  gravity  is  augmented  by  the  rulhing  in  of  the 
adjacent  air.  I  he  equilibrium  is  refiored,  and  thc  mercuiy  re¬ 
turns  to  the  altitude  of  the  morning. 

The  barometer  on  the  eminence  riles  after  morning,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  fo  fer  three  fourths  of  the  day,  for  two  reafons. 
The  denfity  of  the  columns  of  air  is  greateft  near,  the  earth,  and 
decreafes  as  the  difiance  from  it  increafes.  '  The  higher,  for  this 
reafon,  we  afeend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  meet  with  air  fpecifical- 
lighter.,  .But,  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  bafe  of  the  column 
.  that  fupports  the  mercui:y  of  ,the  barometer  on  the  eminence, 
the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  raifed  higher  than  naturally 
’  •  .  .  '  .  ■  ■  •  ;  they 
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they  would  be,  if  left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  gravity;  On 
this  account,  the  higher  barometer  is  prefTed  with  a  weight, 
nearly  as  great  as  it  would  fudain,  were  it  brought  down,  m  the 
atmofphere,  to  the  natural  place  of  that  denfer  air,  now  raifed 
above  it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  bafe  of  the  column.  The  o- 
ther  reafon  is,  that,  as  the  rarefadHon  does  not  take  place  at  any 
great  diftance  from  the.  earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  column  that  prelTes  on  the 
higher  barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diffipates 
fclf  more  (lowly  than  it  increafes.  Thus,  we  fee  how  this  baro¬ 
meter  mull  afeend  during  the  firft  three  fourths  of  the  day,  and 
purfue  a  courfe,  the  reverfe  of  that  on  the  plain.  The  conden-  ' 
rations  returning  after  this  time,  the  denfer  air  fublides,  the  e- 
quilibrium  takes  place,  and  the  mercury  defeeuds  to  its  firft  pofi^ 
tion. 

It  was  this  phaenomenon  that  prompted  the  idea  of  the  fecond 
pair  of  thefnftometers,  to  meafure  the  mean  heat  of  the  column 
of  air  intercepted  between  the  barometers.  Thefe  thermometers 
are  extremely  delicate  and  fenfible.  The  tubes  are  the  fineft  ca¬ 
pillary.,  the  glafs  very  thin,  and  the  diameters  of  the  balls  only 
three  lines.  The  balls  are  infolated,  or  detached  from  the  fcales, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  tubes  only,  by  ligatures  of  fine  brafs-wire 
covered  with  filk.  The  air,  by  this  contrivance,  has  free  com¬ 
munication  with  the  balls  6n  all  fides ;  and,  if  the  direct  rays  of 
the  fun  be  intercepted  at  lome  diftance  by  a  bit  of  paper,  or  e- 
ven  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the  thermometers  will  quickly  mark  the 
true  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  alk  here,  could  not  this  end  have 
been  gained  by  the  firft  pair  of  thermometers?  But,  we 
muft  requeft  him  to  fufpend  his  judgment,  till  we  have  explain¬ 
ed  the  theory  of  computing  tne  altitudes,  from  the  defeehts  of 
the  mercury.  He  will  then  find  the  fcales  of  thefe  thermome¬ 
ters  fo  diflPerent,  that  neither  of  them  could,  without  much  inr 
<^nveniency,  ferve  the  purpole  of  the  other. 

The  altitudes  are  computed  by^logarithms.  A  table  of  logar 
xithms  contains  two.leries  of  numbers,  running  parallel  to  one 
another.  The  firft  has  its  terms  in  geometrical. progreflion,  and 
the  fecond,  its  terms  in  arithmetical  The  natural  numbers 

^  ’VoL.  II.  ■  ^  y  y  I# 

*  Aferies  is  in  geometrical  progreflion,  when  the  terms  have  a  common  ' 
muhiplier,  that  is,  when  each  term  contains  the  one  next  it  an  equal  number 
of  times,  viz.  i,  x,  4,  8,  &c.  where  the  common  multiplier  is  x.  In  arithme¬ 
tical  progreiiion  the  terms  have  a  common  diCcfence,  Yiz^i,x,  3,4,  &c.  # 
where  the  common  difference  is  unity. 
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li  2,  3,  4,  &c.  form  the  firft  fcries which,  though  in  arithmeti* 
cal  pro>gre{rion,  when  ftanding  detached,,  are  in  geometrical,  in 
regard  of  the  fecpnd  feries  ;  wdiofe  terms  are  in  arithmetical 
prdgreffion,  aqd  are  called  logarithms  becaufe  they,  exprefs 
the  diftance  their  correfpondent  , terms,  of  the  geometrical 
progreflion,  from  the  beginning  of  the  feries^  ,  The  firft  feries 
was  calculated,  by  a  continued  infertion  of  mean  proportionals 
in  this  progreflion,  1,10,  100,  jcoo,  &c.  Napier  and  Briggs  ex- 
l railed  no  lefs  than  fifty,  roots,  or  infcrted  fo  many  mean  pro¬ 
portionals  between  the  two' firft  terms,  i  and  10;  ofthefef  eight 
coincided  with  the  natural  numbers  3,»4,.  5,;&c.  They  infert- 
ed  as  many  mean  arithmetical  proportionals  between  o  and  i, 
“which  they  made  the  logarithm  of  i.o,  and  carried  on  the  paral¬ 
lel  arlthmetica.1  progreflion  in  the  terms  10,  20^  30,  40,  See.  in¬ 
terpolating  conftantly  the  fame  number  of  proportionals  between 
the  correfpondent  terrhs  of  the  two  feries.  The  labour  of  fucli 
a  prodigious  number  of  complex  inveftigatiens  in  arithmetic  is 
inconreiveuble.  The  invention;  however,  was  moft  ingenious, 
and  the  utility  of  it  has  extended  far  beyond  the  conceptions  e- 
ven  of  its  author.  Among  many  other  ufes;  every  operation, 
alnioft,  in  arithmetic,  is  reducible,  by  a  logarithmic  table,  to  the 
fimple  eafy  ones  of  addition  or  fubtradion. 

To  a^ly  this  table  to  the  prefent  purpofe:  Let  us  fuppofc 
“the  whole  atmofphere  divided  into  concentric  fpherical  fedlons, 
whofe  common  center  is  that  of  the  earth.  Suppofe,  alfo;  all 
thefe  fe<ftions  of  equal  thicknefs;  namely,  12.  497  toife's,  which 
is  found  tO’ be  the  thicknefs  '  of  the  lowelt  ledlion,  and  ba¬ 
lances  a  line  of  mercury,  when  the  barometer  ftands  at  348  lines 
or  29  inches.  Add,  then,  all'thefe  fe<ftions  together;  and  we  ftiall 
have  the  total  altitude  of'  the’ atmofphere  eitpreftcd  in  an  afith- 
metkal  pf ogrtftion,  whofe  common  difference  is  1 2.497  toifes. 
Confequenily,  in  this  view,  the  heights  ai*e  proportional  to  the 
logarithms.  ... 

It  remains  only  to  find  the  defeents  pf  the  mercury,  which 
m'eafure  the  Weights  of  the  refpedlive  fe6libns,  in  geometrical 
proportion,  in  order  to  juftify  the  application  of  the  logarith¬ 
mic  table  to  the  computation  of  the  alutudes.  Now,  it  is  eafy 
to  prove,  in  a  very  fatisfadlory  manner,  that  the  mean  denfities 
of  thefe  fe<ftions,  which  are  ii:;p'roportion  of  their  weights,  mull 
lj)e  in  geomarical  progreflion,  when  the  altitudes  are  in  arithme- 

•  tical; 
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tical  * ;  confe<juentl7,  ic  Is  with  wat  propriety  and  conveni¬ 
ence  that  the  logarithms  are  eriij^byed  in .  the  'computation  of 
the  aftltude's  correiponding  to  the  defcents  of  the  mercury.  For, 
to  find  the  vertical  difiance  between  two  barometers,  at  different 
heights,  no  more  is  neceffary  than  to  look,  in  a  table  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  for  the  numbers  that  exprefs  in  lines,  or  fixteenths  of  a 
line,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  and  take  the 
logarithms  of  thefe  numbers,  whole  difference  will  give  this  di- 
ftance  accurately,. in  thoufandth  parts  of  a  toile.  Multiply  the 
toifes  by  6,  which  will  fiirnifii  the  altitudes  in  French  feet. 

The  author  made  about  500  different  obfervations  at  the  fc- 
veral  ftations  on  the  mountain  of  Saleve,  which  both  fuggefted 
and  verified,  the  computation  by  logarithms.  Many,  however, 
of  thele  obfervations,  produced  conciufioiis  that  deviated  confi- 
derablyfrom  the  refill ts  of  the  aftual  meiifuration,  on  account 
of  the  different  temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken.  It  was 
the  defign  of  the  fecond  pair  of  thermometers  to  point  out  the 
corredions  of  thefe  deviations.  In  fettling  the  fcales  neceffary 
for  this  end,'the  firfi  objeft  was,  to  mark  the  temperature  of  all 
the  obfervations  where  the  logarithms  gave  the  altitudes  exaft- 
ly,  or  nearly  equal  to  what  they  were  found  to  be  by  levelling. 
'  ’  ’  '  -  '  '  "  •  ‘  This 

*  JBoyle»  long  ago,  difeoverej,  that  the  dcnfitics  of  the  different  parts  of  cla- 
fiic  fluids  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  compreffed* 
Now,  the*' weights  of  thefe  parts  arc  proportional  to  their  denfities,  and  are  in 
gcbmetrical  progrtflion  ;  for,  let  a  exprefs  the  total  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
equal  to  that  of  lines  of  mercury,  >  the  weight  that  prtffcs  on  the  lowcfi 
Icftipn,  c  tne  weight  that  pre^ffes  on  the  fecond  fc£tion,  d  the  weight  that 
prefles  on  the  third;  thtfe  letters  will  mark  the  weights  that  balance  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  mercury  at  the  upper  furfaces  of  the  refpe^ive  fcftions,  immediate*- 
ly  below  tilt  in;  '  .  .  •  j  1 

.The  wei^t  of  each  fc£lion  is  the  total  weight  of  the  column  of  which  it  i*; 
the  bafe,  minus  the  weight  of  the  part  of  that  column  that  picffes4pon  it, 
.Confequendy,'  a — k  b  the  weight  of  thefoweft  fciftion,  3— c  that  of  the  ficoid, 
and  c — d  that  of  the  third.  And,  as  the  dcnfity  and  weight  of  any  fcdlion  are 
proportional  to  the  weight  with  which  it  is  compreffed,  we  lhall  have  a — 3 
the  weight  of  the  firfi  fcdlion,  to  3  the  weight  with  which  it  is  comprefied;  as 
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TTiiV  temperature  correfponded  to  1 6  J  on  the  fcale  of  Reaumur, 
and  to  70  on  that  of  Fahrenheit,  and  at  it  was  fixed  the  terra  o. 
The  next  ftep  was,  to  determine  the  corredtions  of  the  heights 
that  became  neceflary,  according  as  the  ftate  of  the  air  was 
.  warmer  or  coWer  than  the  fi«xed  point.  With  this  view,  all  the 
.  remaining  obfervations  were  colkded;  and  compared  with  the 
different  temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken ;  and  from  an 
.  attentive  examination  of  thefe  circumftances,  it  was  difeovered, 

•  that  for  every  2 1  5  feet  of  height  furhiflied  by  the  logarithms, 
one  foot  of  correction  muft  be  added  or  fubtraCled,  for  every 
degree  of  the  thermometer,  according  as  it  flood  above  or  below 
the  term  o» 

The  fcale  of  Reaumur  did  not  conveniently  exprefs  this  cor¬ 
rection  of  I  to  21 5.  The  author  wifhed  to  adopt  the  ratio  of  i  to 
1000,  in  forming  a  new  fcale  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the  divifions 
would  have  been  too  fmall.  He  employed,  therefore,  that  of 
I  to  500  f  becaufe,  by  doubling  the  degrees  of  the  higher  ther¬ 
mometer  above  or  below  o;  or,  which  amounted  nearly  to  the 
fame  thing,  by  doubling  the  mean  heat  of  the  column  of  air  in 
taking  the  fum  of  the  degrees  of  both  thermometers,  there  re- 
fulted  the  ratio  of  i  to  looo*  The  new  fcale,  then,  was  divided 
by  the  following  proportion :  As  2  ^5,  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio 
found  by  Reaumur’s  fcale,  is  to  500,  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio  to 
be  applied  on  the  new  fcale,  fo  is  80,  the  parts  between  the  fixed 
points  of  the  firft  fcale,  to  1 86,  the  number  of  parts  between  the 
feme  points  in  the  fecond.  And  as  80  is  to  186,  fo  is  i6|.,.  the 
point  on  Reaumur’s  fcale  at  which  the  logarithms  give  the  alti¬ 
tudes  without  correction,  to  59,  the  point  at  which  they  give 
thOT  on  the  new  fcale.  The  term  o  is  placed  at  this  point,  39 
at  melting  ice,  and  147  at  that  of  boiling  water.  To  reduce 
all  obfervations  to  the  fame  temperature  by  this  fcak,  nothing 
morels  neceffary  than  to  multiply  the  heights  found  from  the 
logarithms,  by  the  fum  of  the  degrees  of  both  , thermometers  a- 
bove  or  below  o,  and  to  divide  the  produCl  by  1 000,  the  quo¬ 
tient  muft  be  added  to,  or  fubtraClcd  from,  the  logari^raic 
height,  according  as  the  temperature  is  pofitive  or  negative. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  method,  we  (hall  now  prefent 
our  readers  with  the  refults  of  his  operations,  at  the  fifteen  fta- 
tions  on  Saleve.  We  ftiall  place  in  one  column  the  heights 
found  by  levelling,,  and  oppofite  to  them  the  fame  heights  found 
by  the  barometer,  prefixing  to  the  latter  the  number  of  obferva- 
tioas  of  which  they  are  the  mean. 
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From  this  table,  we  prefume  the  reader  w’ill  be  inclined  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  moll  favourable  opinion  of  the  abilities  and  induftry* 
of  the  author.  His  theory  unqueftionably  merits  great  praifc, 
and  appears,  in  every  refpefl,  highly  fatisfadlory.  His  barometer 
is  probably  fulceptible  of  improvement.  It  is  perhaps  coo 
bulky  and  complex,  and  liable  to  accidents,  and  will  require 
‘long  practice  to  render  other  obfervers  equally  accurate  and 
dextrous  with  him  in  its  ufe.  We  are  the  more  confident  in 
pafiing  this  judgment,  that  the  ingenious  Mr  Ramfden  of  Lon¬ 
don,  optician,  has  actually  invented  and  conftru<5ted  a  portable 
barometer,  as  fimple  and  light ,  almoft,  as  the  common  ftationary 
one.  It  is  little  apt  to  be  difarranged  by  motion,  and  ts  capable^ 
by  the  help  of  a  Nonius  index,  to  mark  diilin^lly  a  variation  of 
the  mercury  of  the  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch,  which  corre- 
fponds,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  nearly  6  inches  of  height. 
It  is  with  the  fincereft  pleafure  that  we  announce  fuch  inftances 
of  genius.  "  •  * 
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The  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Poetry  y  from  the  Clofe  of  the  Eleventh,  to  the 
Commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  To  *which  are  prefixed  Tnvo 
Dijfertations.'  I.  On  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fi6lion  in  Europe. 

^  H, 
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!!•  On  the  Introduction  of  Learning  into  England,  Vol.  I,  By 
Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.*  Felloe  of  Trinity  College  Oxford,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  4to,  Price  L.I.  I  s.  London,  Dodfley. 

An  hiftory  of  Englift  poetry  hath  long  been  a  dejideratum  in 
the  learned  world  ;  and  many  perfons,  eminent  both  for 
poetical  powers  and  literary  qualifications,  had  formed  defigns 
of  gratifying  the  public  expe<5tation.  A  plan  of  this  kind  had 
been  agitated  by  Mr  Pope,  and  that  fociety  of  cotemporary  ge- 
niufes,  which,  in  every  period,  will  adorn  the  annals  of  Englifh 
literature.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Mr  Gray  of  Cambridge, 
and  by  Mr  Jofeph  Spence,  profefTor’of  modern  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Thefe  gentlemen  had  collefted  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  materials  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  de- 
fign,  but  did  not  furvivfe  to  favour  the  world  with  the  refult  of 
their  labour.  TThis  important  talk  was  referved  for  one,  whofe 
abilities,  both  in  poetry  and  other  literary  provinces,  have  juftly 
obtained  the  full  fandtion  of  public  applaufe. 

Thp  period  of  antiquity  at  which  our  author  commeiKes  his 
work,  is  by  no  means  a  field  for  popular  recreation.  Some  pf 
^e^flowers,  indeed,  which  may  be  colledled  in  a  fcene  fo  vaft 
nncultivated,  are  neither  without  fragrance  nor  beauty;  but 
thefe  are  not  to  l>e  cnjpyed  by  a  ta.fle  formed  upon  modern  com.- 
ppj^itipn.  The  obfbjicte  terms,  an,d  uncouth  numbers,  through 
yrhich  the  few  rays  of  genius,  to  be  colledled  in  that  remote  aer^, 
jQiuft  appear,  almoft  eclipfe  ^their  ludre,  and  leave  it  entirely  un- 
.^ecernible,  except  to  luch  eyes.as  ^e  accuAome^  to  derive  plea- 
fare  .from  a  .Ipng  retrpfpedl:.  From  thefb  obferva- 

UQiijis, ho\yever,  thpfe  poets  who  have  written  in  Latin,  ^car^not 
fiiffer.  The  entertainrnent  which  is- conveyed  by  paflages  ex- 
txaded  from  them  muft  be  permanent  and  univerf^l,  becaufe  tlw 
mediupas  by  which  their  thoughts  are  tranfmitted  can  no  jonger 
be  obnoxipi|^,to  d^e  injuries  of  time,  nor  to  the  capricious  revo¬ 
lutions  of  living  l^inguages. 

The  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  which  is  at  opce  elegant 
and  inftrudtive,  that  he  has  not  followed  the  method  fuggefted 
by  others^  who,  prior  to  himfelf,  had  formed  the  fame  defign, 
but,  for  obvious  reafons,  has  chofen  to  condudl  his  work  m  a 
chr-pnological  feries.  His  alteration  in  the  original  plan,  though 
oppofition  to  venerable  authorities,  ^we.  cannpt  but  approve; 
.aiid  it  is  hoped,  that  ^e  reader  will  find  every  a4vanmge  deri- 
.y^d  from  it  which  our  hiftorian  has  promifed.  His  work  is  in¬ 
troduced 
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troyluced  by  two  dilTertations :  The  firft  on  the  Origin  ef  Romantic 
Fr^hon  in  Europe :  The  fbcond  on  the  IntroduGion  of  Learning  inf$ 
Engiahd;  in  which  are  difcovered  ftich  exquihte  and  genuine  ele¬ 
gance,  fuch  profound  knd  extenfive  erudition,  fuch  acute  and 
rational  deductions,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  is 
their  prevailing  beauty ;  yet  the  analogy  b^ween  European  and 
Arabian  legends,  and  the  probable  accounts  how  the  fame  fpi- 
ritand  genius  t)t  fiction  might  be  transferred  from  '\fia  to  thefe 
hnfthcrh  climes,  are  not,  as  it  fhould  feem,  a  probable  folution, 
even  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Crufades,  for  the  nature  and  va¬ 
riety  of  European  romances.  Much,  we' conceive,  mud  ftill  be  left 
for  the  native  exertions  and  original  product  of  invention.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fecond  dilTertation,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ap¬ 
prove  and  admire.  From  the  commencement  of  the  hiftory,  the  va¬ 
rious  extracts  given  of  Metrical  romances,  and  other  legendary 
performancesi  till  the  days  of  Chaucer,  will  poflibly  contribute 
little  to  the  reader’s  amufement.  We  do  not  deny,  but  that 
Lohgland  +  has  merit ;  his  deferiptions  are  piCturefque,  his  cha¬ 
racters  jtift  and  natural,  and  his  fatire  poignant:  ,But  the  harfh 
v^rfification,  and  antiquated  (tile  in  which  he  writes,  muft  ren¬ 
der  thefe  beauties  abfolutely  imperceptible  to  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  ;  and,  we  mud  dill  denominate  the  age  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  not  only  the  aera  of  refinement  in  Englilh  verfification,  but 
even  the  dawn  of  poetical  genius.  How  glorious  the  meridian 
at  which  it  arrived  under  the  aufpices  of  Spencer,  Shakefpeare, 
and  Milton,  we  need  not  attempt  to  deferibe. 

Befide  the  accounts  of  authors  and  their  works  to  be  found 
in  this  valuable  performance,  there  are  other  national  antiqui¬ 
ties  conneCtbd  with  the  fubjCCl,  illudrated  in  ah  elegant  and  per- 
fpicudus  manner,  which  highly  deferve  the  reader’^s  attention. 
In  diort,  we  mud  warmly  recommend  this  book  to  all  whofe 
curiofity  is  not  limited  to  the  products  of  their  own  age,  and 
Ivho  caii  be  entertained  \Vith  elegant  compofition,  with  acute 
and  genuine  criticifm,  or  with  literary  refearch. 


The  Prefent -Truth  i  A  Difplay  of  the  Secefion-Tejimony  ;  in  Three  Pe* 
.  r/W/,  of  the  Rifey  State y  and  Maintenance  of  that  Tejihnonyy  8vo 
‘  2  vols.  j  S.  Edinburgh y  Fleming.  [Concluded  from  our  laji.~\ 

INtoleration  is  one  of  the  mod  terrible  weaknefles  incident  to 
the  mind  'bf  man.  It  arifes  from  ignorance  of  Chridianity 

^  He  Pouiifhcd  about  the  year  X35o»  bcc  SeCt.  8. 
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and  of  human  nature,  and  is  fupported  by  pride  and  by  tyranny. 
They  who  are  under  its  influence,  confidently  aflert  their  own 
notion's  only  are  found,  and,  violently,  where  they  dare,  force 
them  on  their  neighbours.  The  glory  of  God,  they  give  out  to 
be  the  great  exciter  of  tl\eir  zeal ;  and,  though  God  himfelf 
places  his  glory  in  diffufmg  happinefs,  they  think  it  beft  promo¬ 
ted  by  creating  mifery.  This  is  perfecution;  the  proper  name 
of  every  harfh  method  which  is  employed  to  produce  a  change 
in  the  religious  opinions  of  thofe  who  rejed  the  eftablifhed  faith, 
eipecially  in  points  obfeure  or  fpeculative.  While,  therefore, 
we  condemn  the  church  of  Rome  for  burning  to  death  fuch  of 
her  members  as  difpute  againft  tranfubftaritiation;  we  would 
not  applaud  the  church  of  Scotland,  were  flie  to  harafs,  in  her 
courts  and  finally  excommunicate,  every  man  whofe  humanity  . 
might,  for  mllance,  regard  everlading  damnation  as  too  rigid  a 
puniftiment  for  tranfitory  fins,  On  the  other  hand,  fuppofing 
this  laft  opinion  were  an  article  of  her  faith,  we  would  judge 
the  people,  wiiom  their  levcre  temper  prompted  to  contend  for 
the  eternity  of  hell’s  punifhmenis,  as  devoid  of  Chriftian  candour 
and  forbearance,  if,  on  account  of  this  difference,  they  deltrted 
her  communion,  and  loaded  her  with  abuie.  We  pretend  not 
to  decide  in  this  controveriy,  which  has  exercilcd  the  fagacity 
of  the  acuteft  reafoners,  without  being  yet  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion  agreeable  to  both  parties ;  and  have  m^&tioned  it  only  in 
order  to  explain  pur  fenfe  of  perfecution,  the  almofl  conftant  at¬ 
tendant  of  intoleration,  which  is  never  the  weaknels  of  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature.  They  know  that  man¬ 
kind  are  individually  endowed  with  diflFerent  degrees  of  reafon, 
as  they  are  with  diflFerent  calls  of  features ;  and  that,  as  the 
latter  may  be  aflFedled  by  climate  and  accident,  fo  the  former 
may  be  and  adually  are  aftcdled  by  education,  temper,  bodily 
conllitution,  company,  and  employment.  Men  muft,  conlequent- 
iy,  view  the  lame  objeds  in  diiterent  lights,  if  they  are  involved, 
in  ever  fo  little  oblcuriiy ;  and  hence  will  naturally  arife,  a 
multitude  of  jarring  opinions,  approaching  near  the  truth,  or 
receding  from  it,  juft  as  the  degree  of  reafon  by  which  they  were 
formed  was  more  or  lefs  perfe^l.  But,  as  every  man  will  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  things  he  examined  are  really  fuch  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  him;  every  man  will,  of  courfe,  conclude  alfo,  that  the 
fentiments  of  his  neighbours  concerning  them  are  falfe,-  when 
they  contradict  or  differ  from  his  own,  and  fo  begin  to  confute 
them.  If  they  are  as  polemical  as  himfelf,  arguments  will  be 
^ppofed  to  arguments,  an4  fubtilties  multiplied  againft  fubtil- 
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and  fophirms  fet  in  battle  array  againft  fophifms,  and  abufe 
burled  againft  abufe,  and  recriminations  darted  againft  recrimi¬ 
nations,  and  calm  appeals  to  the  world  exhibited  againft  calm 
appeals  to  the  world,  till  both  parties  confound  and  enrage  one 
another,  without  any  other  effe£l  than  the  ridicule  of  the  by- 
ftanders.  Yet  all  this  violent  contention,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
truth  itfelf  isln  hazard  of  lofing  its  dignity,  might  have  been 
prevented,  had  the  combatants  refle^led,  before  their  paflions 
took  fire,  that  the  difference  of  their  opinions  was  the  neccf- 
fary  confequence  of  the  different  degrees  of  reafon,  wherewith 
they  feyerally  examined  the  fame  objects ;  and  therefore,  each 
was  in  the  right,  with  refpe^l  to  his  own  particular  degree.  Af¬ 
ter  this  manner,  it  evidently  appears,  that  intire  uniformity  of 
©pinion  is  abfolutely  impoflible  among  mankind,  with  regard  to 
doctrines  that  are  dark  or  perplexed ;  and,  when  we  find  nations 
profefling  their  knowledge  and  belief  of  fuch,  we  are  to  look  on 
their  afient  as  an  indolent  and  implicit  acquiefcencc  in  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  teachers,  not  as  the  effect  of  a  rational  conviction. 
It  were  as  reafonable  to  cxpedl  that  all  men  fhould  have  exactly 
fimilar  features,  as  that  their  religious  fentiments,  in  the  lefs  ob¬ 
vious  points,  fhould  be  precifely  the*  fame  ;  and  he  who  obtrudes 
his  faith  on  us,  juft  becaufe  he  is  fatisfied  with  it  himfelf,  is  as 
impertinent  as  if  he  took  a  mallet  and  chifel,  and  infifted  on  leave 
to  carve  our  faces  into  the  refemblance  of  his  own,  becaufe 
he  fancies  it  handfomer.  This  contrariety  of  opinions,  however, 
is  hot  ufelefs,  fince  it  affords  exercife  and  ftrength  to  the  bene¬ 
volence  and  charity  of  real  Chriftians;  nor  is  it  hurtful,  while 
it  forbears  weakening  the  obligations  of  morality.  Had  thefe, 
or  the  like  reflections,  occurred,  at  firft,  to  the  founders  of  the 
Seceflion,  it  is  likely  they  would  not  have  feparated  from  the 
church ;  had  they  occurred  to  them  afterwards,  it  is  likely  they 
would  not  have  feparated  from  one  another;  did  they  occur  to 
their  fucceffors  now,  it  is  likely  they  would  ceafe  from  their  in- 
veCtives  againft  both  the  church  and  each  other.  We  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  feceders. 

The  reverend  MelTrs  Ebenezer  Erfkine,  William  Wilfon,  A- 
lexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fifher,  having,  by  the  fteps  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  compelled  the  commif- 
fion  to  loofe  their  relation  to  their  refpeClive  parifhes  ♦,  ereCted 
themfelves  into  a  fociety^  afterwards  called  the  Aflbciate  Pref- 
bytery,  at  Gaimeybridge,  near  Kinrofs,  but  not  without  much 
previous  devotion  and  pious  conference.  As  they  were  fenfible 
r  Val.  1L  ,  Z  z  z  that 
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that  the  train  of  oppofition  to  lawful  authority^which  led  them  I 
into  their  preient  fituation,  might  admit  of  an  unf;|ivourable  in-  I 
terpretation,  they  thought  proper  to  publifti  the  following  rea-  I 
fons  in  defence  of  their 'condu<a.  They  declared  to  the  w^orld,  I 
firll,  that  a  party  prevailed  in  the  church  who  were  breaking  donm  I 
our  beautiful  Prejbyterian  conftitution^  ‘  by  laws  that  have  no  manner  I 
*  of  warrant  from  the  word,  but  are  contrary  to  it fecondly^  I 
that  they  purfued  meafures  which  did  adually  ccrrupiy  or  diredl-  I 
ly  tended  to  corrupt y  the  confeffion  of  faith;  thirdly y  that  they  ini-  I 
pofed  finful  terms  of  minifterial  communion,  in  prohibiting  the  I 
clergy  to  tejiify  againji  their  hackjlidings ;  and,  laflhy  that  they  per-  I 
lifted  in  thefe  gracelefs  courfes  ^with  a  high  handy  in  fpite  of  eve-  I 
•ry  mean  employed  to  reclaim  them.  Thefe  reafons  they  ground-  I 
ed  on  the  following  proceedings  of  the  affembly,  namely,  that  I 
they  had  pafted  an  adl  *  concerning  the  method  of  planting  vacant  I 
churchesy  which  repofed  an  ecclefiaftical  truft  in  many  perfons,  I 
who,  though  Proteftants,  were  not  Prefbyterians;  that  they  I 
’  countenanced  the  violent  fettlement  of  minifters,  who  afterwards  I 
Supported  the  like  intrulions  into  the  Lord’s  vineyard;  that  I 
their  f  decifions  relative  to  Ebenezer  and  his  party,  divefted  I 
minifters  of  their  privilege  of  inveighing  and  protefting  agaii^ft  I 
the  finful  procedure  of  the  judicatories;  that  they  %  inflicted  too  I 
flight  acenfure  on  Mr  Simfon,  profelTor  of  theology  at'Glafgov,  I 
.for  his  Arianifm,  by  barely  Tufpending  him  ;  that  they  hdd  iu  I 
efteem  Mr  Campbell,  profeflbr  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  at  St  An-  I 
drew’s,  though  the  venter  of  a  fcheme  of  erroneous  principles ;  that  I 
they  §  paffed  an  a<5t  difeharging  reafons  of  dijfent  from  the  deci-  I 
fions  of  the  judicatories  to  be  recorded,  in  order  to  fink  the  me-  i 
-mory  of  all  faithful  teftimonies  agaiiift  their  defedlions;  that  I 
they  had  allowed  national  fajiing  and  huviiliation  to  fall  into  I 

.  difufe,  though  an  univerfal  degeneracy  in  principle  and  prac- 1 
.tice  obtained  in  the  land;  that  they  did  not  inquire  ftridlly  c*  I 
.  nough  whether  young  men  had  the  qualifications  demanded  by  I  < 
the  feriptures  and  the  .cpnfeflion  of  faith,  before  they  licenfed  I 
.them  to  preach;  and  that  they  permitted  the  prevalence  of  a  I 
^  corrupt  and  unfound  nilnijiryy  who  dangeroufly  innovated  in  both  I 
.thtjirain  and  method  of  preaching,  to  the  exaltation  of  morality,  I 
and  to  the  negledl  of  Chrift  and  of  fupernatural  myfteries.  I 
Thofe  reafons,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  fet,  appear- 1 
ed  fo  plaufible  to  many  of  the  clergy,  that  they  aflumed  more  I 
friendly  feptiments  with  regard  to  Ebenezer^ and  his  alTociates;  1., 

,  and,  accordingly,  the  enduing  ||  alTembly  refeinded  the  two  ob- 1 

noxious  I  k 
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noxious  ads;  the  one  prohibiting  reafons  of  dijfent  to  be  record¬ 
ed,  the  other  concerning  the  method  of  planting  vacant  churches.  This 
was  not  all;  they  pafled,'  at  the  fame  time,  an  ad  in  behalf  of 
due  and  regular  fninijlerial  freedorriy  and  another  appointing  the  fy- 
nod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  ,  to  reftore  the  depofed  brethren  to 
their  rcfpedive'minifterial  charges.  ‘  The  aflembly,  no  doubt,  i- 
magined  that,  by  fo  much  courtefy  and  gentlenefs,  they  had  foft- 
ciied  their  refradory  fpirits,  and  opened  an  honourable  path  by 
which  they  would  gladly  and  immediately  return  into  the  church; 
but,  it  would  appear,  the  aflembly  were  but  ill  acquainted  with 
the  temper  and  views  of  the  men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 
Ebenezer  and  his  adherents  found  themfelves  in  a  fituation  too 
flattering  to  their  hearts,  to  be  abandoned,  and  which  they  could 
hot  abandon  without  precipitating  themfelves  into  contempt  and 
ignominy'.  Their  (launch  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the 
church,  which  they  reprefented  as  deftrudive  to  religion,  made 
the  fuperficial  and  credulous  vulgar  admire  them  as  the  heroic 
'  defenders  of  the  caufe  of  Chrift;  and  now,  having  fuffered  for 
'  their  mifeondud,  they  had  the  dexterity  to  make  their  follower? 
regard  that  oppofition  as  a  perfecution  carried  on  by  the  church 
againft  them  ;  and  thus  became  the  objeds  not  only  of  admi¬ 
ration,  but  alfo  of  compaflion.  They  were  revered  as  men  un¬ 
der  the  more  peculiar  influence  of  heaven ;  their  difeourfes  were 
liftened  to,  by  crowded  audiences,  as  approaching  to  divine  in- 
fpiration ;  their  gifts  and  graces  were  celebrated  as  angelical, 
and  their  perfons  viewed  'with  the  profoundeft  refped.  It  was 
impoffible  for  them  to  avoid  being  intoxicated  by  the  delicious 
and  exhilarating  draughts  of  popularity  which  they  daily  fwal- 
lowed ;  and  now,  it  became  their  ftudy  how  to  render  them 
ftill  more  exquifite  and  poignant,  by  a  yet  more  vigorous  refift- 
ance  to  their  fuperiors.  They  had  already  bid  defiance  to  the' 
litmoli  feverity  of  the  aifembly,  and  feifed  the  prefent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  triumph  over  their  returning  clemency  and  mildnefs. 
The  repeal  of  the  firft  two  ads,  and  the  pafllng  of  the  next  two, 
furniftied  a  fpecious  argument  to  prove  that  the  aflembly  were 
not  fo  complaifant  from  love  of  peace  and  juftice,  but  becaufe 
they  felt  themfelves  hated  on  account  of  their  former  condud; 

,  and,  confequently,  that  the  brethren  did  not  refill  lawful  autho¬ 
rity,  but  violence  and  tyranny.  This  argument,  enforced  by’ 
the  many  artful  confequences  that  could  be  deduced  from  it, 
would  draw  the  attachment  of  their  followers  clofer  to  them, 
rand  heighten  their  popularity  to  the  laft  degree. 

/  But, 

JL 
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But,  whatever  may  be  in  this.  It  Is  certain  that  the  repeal  of 
the  old  a6ts,  and  the  paffing  of  the  new,  were,  upon  the  whole, 
diflatisfadlory  to  them;  becaufe  the  former  did  not  remove  ail 
their  grievances,  and  the  latter  grant  all  their  demands.  There¬ 
fore,  they  perfifted  in  their  feceffion,  from  which  they  could  not 
now  depart  without  difgrace.  Accordingly,  they  held  eleven 
prelbyterial  meetings,  ‘  mainly  for  alking  counfel  of  the  Lord; 
and  for  mutual  advice  in  their  prefent  fituation ;  and  for 
ftrengthening  their  hands  in  the  way  and  work  of  the  Lord.* 
At  their  twelfth  meeting  they  got  counfel  from  heaven,  it 
feems,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Tejihixn)' ;  which,  after  ftricfl  revifal,  accompanied  with  fall- 
'ing  and  prayer,  they  approved  of,  and  enaiSled  at  their  twenty- 
fourth  f,  and  afterwards  publilhed  In  this  production,  the  de¬ 
licious  fruit  of  fo  much  celeftial  refponfe  and  holy  deliberation, 
they  enumerate,  and  thank  God  for  the  means  w’hcreby  the  re- 
formayn  was  introduced  into,  and  perfected  in,  Scotland  ;-they 
recount  and  condemn  the  impediments  that  retarded  its  pro- 
grefs, and  the  defections  which  have  diminiflied  its  purity;  they 
reckon  up  and  afTert  their  own  opinions,  the  comely  blolToms  of 
orthodoxy  !  with  regard  to  doCtrine,  worlhip,  government,  and 
difeipline.  You  may  be  fure  that,  in  treating  on  thefe  fubjeCts, 
tlicy  do  not  pay  the  Church  half  as  many  compliments  as  they 
politely  and  generoufly  do  to  themfelves.  This  curious  piece  is 
held  in  the  profoundeft  veneration  by  the  feceders,  who  look  up 
to  it  with  the  moll  fiducial  reliance  in  all  controverfics  about 
orthodoxy ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  verily  believe, 
what  the  meek  and  lowly  authors  of  it  only  feem  to  infinuate, 
that  it  was  written  in  obedience  to  a  mandatory  oracle  from  the 
(kies. 

*  There  are  fome  pafTages  in  it,  however,  fo  difeourteous,  we 
had  almoft  fald,  fo  fevere  and  acrimonious,  towards  the  Church, 
that  we  are,  perhaps  profanely,  tempted  to  imagine  they  were 
not  wholly  penned  by  the  counfel  of  the  Lord,  wliofe  precepts 
are.  In  our  humble  and  corrigible  opinion,  always  diftinguifhed 
by  their  reafonablenefs  and  humanity.  We  beg  leave  juft  to  ob- 
fer\"e  here,  that  it  is  our  way  to  fpeak  thus  with  modefty  and  re- 
ferve  on  points  which  may  feem  doubtful  aud  queftionable  to 
thofe  around  us,  however  evident  |,hey  may  appear  to  ourfelves 
and  to  ireft  of  the  world ;  for,  being  by  no  means  of  critical 
difpofitions,  we  would  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  Nor  will  we 
boaft  that  the  AfTembly  §  was  of  out*  opinion  as  to  thofe  paflages; 

and, 
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and,  accordingly^,  they  ordered  their  Commiflion  to  draw  up  and 
execute  a  libel  againft  the  Aflbciate  Prefliytery,  now  increaied  to 
double  their  original  number,  that  they  fhould  appear  at  their 
bar.  the  enfuing  year  •  In  this  libel,  their  feceflion,  their  judici- 

*  al  tefthiiony,  and  feveral  fteps  which  they  had  accordingly,  ta- 

*  ken  for  the  relief  of  the  Lord’s  opprefled'  heritage,  were  char- 
<  ged  on  them,  under  the  notion  of  crimes  and  offences.’  They 
prefented  thcmfelvcs  at  the  bar  of  the  Affembly  as  a  Conftitute 
Prejhytery^  oppofing  tolerated  to  eftahlijhed  authority ;  and,  after 
the  libel  was  read,  their  moderator,  the  Reverend  Mr  Thomas 
Mair,  read  and  prefented  their  declmaturey  when,  having  feveral- 
ly  declared  their  adherence  to  it,  they  all  withdrew.  This  df' 
clinature  is  a  paper  in  which  they  declare,  that  the-  prcfent  judi¬ 
catories  of  the  eftablifhed  Church  are  not  lawful  courts  of  Chrift ; 
and  therefore,  decline  all  jurifdidion  which  thofe  courts  may 
claim  over  the  Affociate  Prefbytery  and  their  adherents.  In  or¬ 
der  to  underftand  the  principal  caufe  of  this  tight  declaration,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  King’s  fupremacy  over  the  Church  is 
an  abomination  to  all  fcceders,  who  maintain  the  abfolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  its  office-bearers  in  their  fpiritual  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  funflions.  Now,  an  adl  had  paffed  in  parliament  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  murderers  of  Captain  Porteous,  which  the  pref- 
byterian  clergy  of  Scotland  were  bound  to  read  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  the  firft  Sunday  of  every  month,  for  a  year,  under  the  w/^- 
ajlical  penalties  of  being  ftripped  of  their  judicial  powers  for  the 
firft  omiffion,  and  of  being  depofed  for  the  fecond.  To  this  adk 
moft  of  the  minifters  had  fubmitted  in  one  way  or  another,  with¬ 
out  reprehenfion  from  the  AfTembly ;  and  becaufe  the  AlTembly 
chofe  to  let  the  delinquents  againft  the  independence  of  the 
Church  pafs  unpuniftied,  rather  than  to  rebel  againft  the  law  of 
the  land  by  puniftiing  them  for  their  obedience  to  that  law;  you 
fee  how  fmartly  the  Affociate  Prefbytery  punifh  the  Affembly  in 
their  declinature^, 

f  The  Affociate  prefbytery,  having  by  this  deed  intircly  re¬ 
nounced  the  authority  of  the  eftablifhed  Church,  proceeded  widi 
exemplary  diligence  and  zeal  to  drag  into  light,  and  to  confute 
the  many  dangerous  errors,  which  they  fagacioufly  had  now  de- 
teded  in  her.  But  as  we  think  our  falvation  Is  as  Httle  conneft- 
ed  with  the  fubtleties  about  orthodoxy,  as  with  thofe  about  ci¬ 
vil  government,  into  which  the  brethren  were  pleafed  to  plunge 
theinfclves,  we  arc  far  from  faying  that  they  did  fo,  purely  for 
their  fpiritual  amufement,  or  to  difplay  the  brightncls*of*  their 
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parts  for  the  tickliag  of  their  fpiritual  vanity  ;  We.  will  cautioufly 
flep  over  both  their  religious  and  political  unintelltgihilitiesy  and 
difcreetly  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  dijfociation  oi  the 
affociatiotiy  beyond  all  peradventure  a  right  marvellous  event  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  1 

. .  Before  this  event,  this  unhappy  event,  our  author,  even  the 
Reverend  Mr  Adam  Gib  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  Lord’s  houfe  was  carried  on  fmoothly  and  fweetly 
among  the  aflTociate  brethren,  without  malice,  or  envy,  or  evil 
fpeaking,  each  man  content  with  his  own  gifts,  and  admiring 
thofe  of  his  fellows  !  Herein  contradict  will  we  not  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Adam  Gib;  for,  wherein  hath  he  gain  to  deceive  us  in 
the  day  that  beholdeth  his  head  fertile  of  grey  hairs  ?  Behold, 
therein  gain  hath  he  none;  and, therefore, do  we  put  far  from 
us  thofe  who  fmfully  take  it  upon  them  to  imagine  that  tlie 
brethren, .being  led  aftray  by  the  yet  unpurged  dregs  of  indwel¬ 
ling  corruption,  did  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  utterance,  or 
the  folemnity,  or  the  acutenefs,  or  the  fervency,  or  the  heaven- 
linefs,’  or  the  boanergency,  or  the  melodioufnefs,  of  one  another, 
whereby  they  did  grow’^  ripe  even  for  quarrel  and  diircnfion,  yea 
keen  for  the  fame ;  which  did  fall  out  and  come  to  pafs  in  this 
wife*  The  AlTociate  Prelbytery  were,  at  the  beginning  *  of  the 
controverfy  which  was  foon  to  prove  fatal  to  their  harmony,  be- 
,  come  fo  numerous,  that  they  refolved  to  divide  themfelves  into 
three  prelbyteries,  which  llioiild  form  an  Aflbciate  Synod.  The 
day  before  they  enaCled  this  disjunction,  the  Reverend  Mr  A- 
lexander  Moncrieff  laid  before  them  a  paper  of  fcruples,  w^here- 
in,  among  other  fcruples,  he  had  a  ferupk  concerning  the  bur- 
gefs-oath,  which  he  recommended  to  their  examination,  appre¬ 
hending  that,  on  ferutiny,  they  would  find  it  a  fmful  biifinefs. 
The  exceptionable  claufe  runs  thus  ;  Here  1  protejl  before  Cod  and 
your  LordfhipSy  that  I  prof efs  and  all(yw  ^ivith  my  heart  ike  true  religion 
prefently  profejfed  ^eoithin  this  realm,  a7id  authorifed  by  the  lanus  there* 
€)f ;  IJhall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  fame  tar  my  life's  end,  renoun* 
cing  the  Roinan  religion,  called papiflry.  They  were  the  more  anxi¬ 
ous  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  this  oath,  that,  as  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  renew  the  Covenant  in  their  refpeClivc  congregations, 
fuch  of  their  people  as  were  burgefles  might  engage  in  that  fo- 
leirfnity  with  enlightened  and  purified  confciences.  However, 
they  would  not  enter  ralhly  on  the  difcufllon  of  a  point  of  fo 
much  difficulty  and  importance;  and,  therefore,  enjoined  the  fe- 
Tcral  pre(byteries,  into  which  they  were  now  fplit,  to  form  their 

opinions 
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opinions  about  it  againji  the  time  ♦  they  were  to  meet  to  gether 
as  a  fynod.  This  time,  like  every  other  time,  arrived  in  the 
courfe  of  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  earth’ around  the  Ihn; 
and  feceding  hearts  beat  high  with  expeftatlon  of  the  grand  de- 
cifiori.  Many  were  the  meetings,  acute  were  the  reafonings, 
and  feraphic  were  the  debates  they  held  about  the  puzzling 
claufe;  but  at  laftf  they  decreed,  with  infinite  gravity,  that  it 
.was  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  feceflion  to  fwear  an 
attachment  to  the  efiabliihed  religion,  after  having  deierted  it 
on  account  of  its  corruptions.  This  determination,  which*,  by 
the  bye,  feeiris  extremely  juft  and  proper,,was  carried  by  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr  Adam  Gib  and  his  adherents;  and,  perhaps,  for  that 
reafon,  as  much  as  for  any  other,  gave  mighty  offence  to  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine  and  his  partizans,  who  protefted  a- 
gainft  it,  and  exerted  their  utmoft  abilities  to  have  it  reverfed. 
The  conduct  of  thefe  laft,  who  pertinacioufly  defended  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  the  burgefs-oath,  filled  the  adverfaries  of  it  with  the 
fharpeft  indignation,  which  burft  out  in  torrents  of  an  eloquence 
that  was  not  enervated  by  the  foft  and  flowery  turns  of  carnal 
politenefs;  and,  being  the  majority,  they  framed  a  libel  agaihft 
them  of  high  mifdemeanours,  and  fummoned  them  to  appear  at 
their  bar  to  render  an  account  of  their  behaviour,  according  to 
the  order  and  difclpUne  of  the  Lord*s  houje.  '  But  Ebenezer  and  his 
friends,  who  had  by  this  time  J  conftitutcd  themfelves  into  a 
Synod,  and  got  a  Lord's  houfe  of  their  own,  paid  neither  refpe<ft 
to  the  libel  nor  obedience  to  the  fummons;  and  were,  for  thefe 
caufes,  found  contumacious  by  Adam  and.his  brethren.  Now  A- 
dam’s  fynod,  baftifully  diffident  of  their  own  wifdom,  fupplicated 
the  throne  of  grace  for  divine  counfel  and  direction  in  this  ^weighty  and 
important  affair,  and,  with  their  ufual  luck,  received  a  command 
to  fufpend  Ebenezer’s  fynod  from  the  office  of  the  holy  miniftry. 
This  command  they  §  did  moft  pundually  execute,  certifying  the 
fchifmatics,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  might  lay  their  account 
with  the  highejl  cenfure  of  the  Church,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge 
their  heinous  fin,  to  the  glory  of  God.  This,  to  be  furc,  was  giving 
Ebenezer  and  his  wicked  fynod  fair  warning  of  their  approach¬ 
ing  danger;  but  the  warning  and- the  danger  they  held  in  equal 
fcon tempt,  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  contrary  light  and  direction 
which  they  fancied  beftowed  on  them  from  above.  Matter  of 
great  heavinefs  of  fpirit  was  their  continued  contumacy  to  \dam 
and  his  righteous  fynod^  who  alone  poffefled  the  true  light  and 

dir  dtion ; 
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44re£lIon^  and^accordingly,  they  did  *  actually  excoTnmumcate  and 
caji  out  their  late  brethren  from  the  Church  of  Chrifty  holding  them  as 
heathen  men  and  publicans.  Thus  were  Ebenezer  and  his  fynod 
delivered \ry  Adam  and  his  fynod  unto  Satan y for  the  deflru{lion  of 
the  flejh  'y  that  their  fpir its  might  be  faved  in  the  day  of  the  Lordfefus. 
Unhappy  men!  Till  they  prefumed  to  diflent  from  the  Reverend 
Mr  Adam  Gib,  they  were,  upon  the  matter,  ftrong  in  lifting  up 
a  banner  of  judicial  teftimony  againft  the  defedions  of  the  pre- 
fcntday;but  npw  their  glpry  is  extinguifhed,  and,  behold,  it 
lhall  never  beam  forth  again.  This  mournful  breach  in  the 
Lord's  houfe  remaineth  unrepaired  even  until  now,  to  the  great 
forrow  of  all  who  breathe  for  Zion’s  profperity,  and  long  to  fee 
the  upbuilding  of  her  palaces,  and  pray  that  holv  Antiburgher- 
ifm  may  overfpread  the  land  I  * 

Having  now  concluded  the  hiftory  of  the  feceffion,  we  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  the  following  very  fhort  remarks  on  Narrow- 
nefs  of  mind  in  religion;  a  principle  which  gives  adivity  to  the 
worft;  paffions  of  the  human  heart. 

1.  To  be  of  a  narrow  mind  in  religion,  is  pofitively  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  only  our  own  tenets,  or  thofe  of  our  fed,  are  right, 
and  that  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  world  are  damnable  herefies. 
People  of  this  principle  appropriate  God  to  themfelves,  and  ve¬ 
ry  coolly  turn  over  their  opponents  to  the  devil,  after  having 
firft  perfecttted  them. 

2.  They  loudly  praife  the  feriptures,  but,  in  reality,  believe 
only  in  confeffions  of  faith,  which  they  dignify  with  the  name  of 
ftandards.  Yet  thefe  are  full  of  the  moft  bewildering,  metaphy- 
fics,  that  illufive  kind  of  learning  with  which  their  compilers 
were  beft  acquainted. 

3.  Religion  is  mercifully  defigned  for  the  falvation  of  every 
in^vidual ;  and,  therefore,  within  the  compafs  of  every  under- 
ftanding.  Is  it  religion,  that  Adam  morally  reprefented  all  his 
pofterity ;  that  mankind  have  loft  all  will  to  good  accompanying 
^ivation;  that  God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  human 
^features  for  damnation  ?  Where  is  the  underftanding  that  is 
able  to  deduce  thefe  conclufions  from  rational  premifes  ?  Is  hell 
the  portion  of  thofe  who  cannot  alTent  to  them.^  Are  they  not 
very  near  the  borders  of  nonfenfe  and  blafphemy  ? 

.4.  How  ill  do  the  narrow-minded  interpret  the  feriptures ! 
Xet  us  try  to  enlighten  them,  though  they  Ihould  call  our  or¬ 
thodoxy  in  queRion  for  our  trouble.  ^  Attend ;  The  feriptures 

^ere  delivered  for  the  iriftru^tion  of  m^kind;  and  muft,  there¬ 
fore, 
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fore,  be  confiftent  with  human  reafon.  They  were  beftowed  by 
God  for  that  p.urpofe,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  confiftent  with  the 
divine  perfedlions.  .  All  this  is  very  plain.  Whatever  do<5trines, 
then,  contradict  either  of  thefe  tefts  of  truth,  are  to  be  rejected. 
This  is  the  rule  by  which  the  fcriptures.are  to  be  interpreted. 

tS:  ^  ^  ^  ##  # 

The  Graham ;  an  Heroic  Ballad,  In  four  Cantos .  By  Thomas 

Blacklock,  Z).  D,  4to.  2  s.,  6  d.  London,  Davies. 

TN  a  period  when  literature  is,  in  fome  meafure,  reduced  to  a 
^  trade,  and  authors  are  more  felicitous  about  profit  than 
fame,  we  ought  not  to  expeCt  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius.  The 
wits,  accordingly,  of  the  prefent  age,  are  not  to  be  compared 
•with  ihofe  of  the  paft.  A  change  of  terms  now  produces  in 
philofophy  a  change  of  principles;  and  a  mifapplication  of 
words  is  the  invention  of  a  fyftem.  The  manly  and  connected 
thoughts  of  our  anceftors  are  twittered  into  fhreds  of  meaning; 
hiftory  is  decked  out  with  tawdry  and  meretricious  trappings, 
or  dwindles  into  compilation ;  and  Dulnefs,  feeding  herfelf  with 
phantoms  of  hope,  affails  the  fteeps  of  Pamaffus. 

To  this  defeription,' however,  while  it  muft  be  admitted  in  its 
general  application,  the«''e  are  exceptions,  which  we  would  be 
proud  to  enumerate;  and  among  thefe,  there  is  none  more  fin- 
gular  or  illuftrious  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  poem  before 
us. 

Under  difadvantages  vrhich  feem  infurmountable  to  nature. 
Dr  Blacklock  has  eminently  dillinguifhed  himfelf.  Though 
blind  from  his  infancy,  the  impulfe  of  curiofity  and  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  talents  have  conduCled  him  to  uncommon  know¬ 
ledge.  There  is  no  fciencc  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted; 
he  is  familiar  with  the  learned  languages;  and  he  knows  with 
accuracy  thofe  of  modern  Europe  that  are  ^e  moft  cultivated. 
Among  philofophers  he  has  obtained  a  confpicuous  rank  by  his 
book  on  Confoktions  j: ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  will  ever  be  celebrated 
for  what  could  Icaft  have  been  expected  from  him,  the  livelinefs 
of  imagery,  and  the  fplendor  of  defeription. 

In  the  prefent  performance  his  ufual  merit  has  not  forfakea 
him ;  and,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  he  treads  on  very  difficult 
ground*.  The  heroic  ballad  demands  the  niceft  execution,  and 
the  moft  artful  management.  The  fimplicity  that  fuits  it  is  e- 
ven  unattainable  by  genius,  without  that  chaftifed  tafte  whklv 
Teldom  appears  in  poets  of  the  higheft  clafs.  '  It  admits  of  raagV 
VoL.  II.  4  A  nificcnctf 

f  Paracleiis ;  or  Cooiblatlons  &QIXI  Natural  and  Rerealcd  RcKgion. 
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nlficence  of  ideas,  and  of  the  fublime;  but  (hould  be  careful  not 
to  deviate  from  nature.  The  marvellous  air,  and  the  fupema- 
tural  a<ftprs  which  figure  and  pleafe  in  the  grandeur  of  the  epic, 
would  here  be  extravagant  and  difproportioncd.  The  incidents 
Ihould  be  ftriking;  the  fituations  important,  and  tending  to  for¬ 
ward  the  action;  the  defign  without  perplexity;  the  parts  in 
proper  relation  to  it,  and  to  each  other ;  the  fentiments  delicate 
and  noble. 

It  is  with  the  moft  fincere  pleafure  that  we  pronounce  this 
poem  conformable  to  thefe  requifites;  and  we  cannot  but  highly 
admire  the  mixture  it  exhibits  of  genius  and  of  art.  The  author 
judicioufly  avoids  that  minutenefs  which  anticipates’  every  re- 
fle<5lion  of  the  reader;  and  fupports  attention  without  an  affeda- 
tlon  of  brilliancy,  and  without  wandering  from  his  purpofe,  like 
an  ordinary  artift,  in  fearch  of  flowers  and  embellilhments.  His^ 
narration  is  animated  and  agreeable ;  his  fable  is  beautifully  fan¬ 
cied,  and  fufficiently  perfpicuous;  his  characters  are  boldly  mark¬ 
ed  ;  the  manners  he  paints  fuit  the  times  to  which  he  refers ;  his 
moral  is  momentous;  his  verfification  is  harmonious;  and,  in 
fine,  we  perceive,  fcattered  through  the  whole  piece,  thofe  fccret 
graces,  and  thofe  bewitching  beauties,  which  the  critic  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  deferibe. 

T o  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  we  heartily  recommend 
this  ballad ;  and  we  will  not  interrupt,  by  any  extracts,  the  unity 
of  the  delight  they  muft  receive  from  it.  But  .while,  in  this 
fliort  notice,  we  have  faintly  endeavoured  to  do  fome  juftice  to 
its  merit,  we  refleCt  with  anxiety  and  forrow,  that  ‘  it  was  begun 
*  and  purfued  by  its  author,  to  divert  wakeful  and  melancholy 
‘  hours,  which  the  recollection  of  paft  misfortunes,  and  the  fenfe 
<  of  prefent  inconveniencies,  would  otherwife  have  feverely  em- 
‘  bittered  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  the  difgracc  of  our 
country  and  our  age,  that  this  learned,  this  accompliftied,  this 
virtuous  man,  this  fon  of  genius,  was  driven  out  .of  the  church 
by  a  peflilent  faction ;  and,  under  the  gloom  of  darknefs,  and 
the  preflure  of  years,  was  cruelly  neceflitated  to  ftruggle  anew 
in  the  toils  of  life,  and  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  Ihrine  of  For¬ 
tune,  the  moft  capricious  of  all  goddeflis.  Ye  fages  !  who  pre- 
lide  over  the  affairs  of  our  nation,  have  you  no  marks  of  favour 
to  beftow  but  on  the  manager  of  an  election,  the  corrupter  of  a 
borough,  or  the  venal  reprefentative,  who  is  in  hafte  to  betray 
bis  conftituents,  and  anxiouily  watches  your  fmiles  to  prefs  the 
offer  of  his  voice  ? 

*  See  the  advertUement  prefixed  to  itj 
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Sketches  of  the  Hiflory  of  Matty  i  vols  4to,  L.  2 :  a  :  o  bound, 
Editshurghy  Q,Tttch.\  London  yOzdieM.  Concluded  from  our  lajl* 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  V, 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  advance  propriety  and 
tafte  in  writing,  than  obfervations  on  the  works  of  men 
of  genius.  The  road  to  excellence,  in  this  art,  is  thus  pointed 
out,  and  we  are  led  to  know  and  to  admit  the  difficulties  which 
prefs  upon  authors  from  every  quarter.  Few  poiTefs  all  the  ta¬ 
lents  which  are  requifite  to  make  a  fhining  [figure  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  literature.  Thofe  who  inftru(ft,  feldom  entertain, '  and 
thofe  who  amufe,  feldom  inform.  From  the  remarks  already 
o%fed  on  the  publication  before  us,  our  readers  will,  doubtlefs, 
have  conceived  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  ability  of  the 
writer^  and,  we  are  forry,  that  we  cannot  alfo  hold  out  to  their 
approbation  the  purity  and  the  elegance  of  his  language.  It  is 
irkfome,  however,  to  dwell  on  defeats  in  a  performance,  which 
has  many  claims  to  attention  and  applaufe.  A  few  examples 
will  be  fufficient  to  illuftrate  this  ftrl<51ure ;  and  we  fubjoin  them 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  our  more  youthful  and  inexperienced 
readers. 


I  In  the  following  fentcncc  ivhofc  is  fubflituted  for  bf  which,  *Spani(h  hodes, 
(p.5.)  degenerate  in  Mexico,  but  improve  in  Chili;  having  more  vigour  and 
fwtftnefs  there  than  even  the  Andulfian  race,  ivhofe  offspring  they  arc.®  In 
grammatical  propriety  whofi  is  only  applied  to  perfons.  Better  thus  :  *  Of 
which  they  arc  the  offspring.’ 

%  Having  cenfured  Linnaeus  for  confining  himielf ,  in  the  clafling  of  ani¬ 
mals,  to  the  Nipples  and  the  Teeth,  he  obferves,  (p.  9.)  *  Animals  are  not 
lefs  dijlinguijbable  by  their  tails  ;  long  tails,  fhort  tails,  no  tails,*  But  can  no 
tails  apply  to  animals  diflinguifhable  by  their  tails  ?  This  mode  of  exprcfllon, 
we  know,  receives  a  kind  of  fan^ion  from  fome  writers  on  natural  hiflory. 
There  is,  however,  fuch  an  evident  impropriety  ia  it^  that  it  is  not  to  be  eafily 
judihed.  4 

3  ‘  Men  by  plenty  of  food  (p.  47.)  multiply  apace;  and  in  procefs  of 
time  neighbouring  tribes,  firaitened  in  their  pajiure,  go  to  war  for  extennon 
of  territory  or  migrate  to  grounds  not  yet  occupied.’  From  the  expreiHon 
Jraitened  in  their  paJiurCy  the  reader  may  conceive  that  the  tribes  alluded  to 
fubfifled  on  herbage  ;  a  fentiment  which  the  ingenious  author  did  not  mean 
to  convey. 

4  Treating  of  the  lavages  of  New  Holland,  he  fays,  ‘  They  live  (p.  da.) 
upon  fmall  6fh  dug  out  of  the  fand  when  the  fca  retires.  Sometimes  they  get 
plenty,  fometimes  very  little  ;  but  whether  fuccefsful  or  mfuccejsfuly  all  is 
broiled  and  eat  in  common.*  A  general  expreflion,  that  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  intended,  is  improper,  and  Ibould  be  qualified.  If  thefc  favages 
were  unfuccefsfuly  or  caught  no  6(h,  for  the  term  will  admit  this  interpretation, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  could  either  broil  or  eat  them. 

$  *  A  favage  (p.  08. )  who  wants  a  knife,  will  gire  for  it  any  thing  that  is 
lefs  pfeful  to  him  at  prefent,*  The  cxprefCoD,  at  frefent^  cannot  be  jolHhcd^ 
even  by  fuppolio^  it  ^iptical. 
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6.  *  Refinement  of  tafle  (p.  117.)  in  a  nation  is  always  accompanied  whh 
Tcfinement  of  manners :  People  accuftomed  to  behold  order,  and  elegance  in 
public  buildings  and  public  gardens,  acquire  urbanity  in  private.*  it  cannot, 
iiirely,  be  meant  that  urbanity  is  thus  acquired  in  private  buildings  and  private 
gardens  ;  yet  the  terms  fufficiently  imply  it.  If  it  is  meant  that  urbamty  is 
thus  acquired  in  private  life,  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  expretfed. 

y  ‘  Women  by  the  law  of  Hindodan  (p.  197.)  arc  not  admitted  to  be  wit- 
nefles  even  in  a  civil  caufe  ;  and  i  blu(h  to  acknowledge,  that  in  Scotland  the 
fame  law  hzs  not  been  long  in  difufe.*  The  author  mud  here  mean,  that  a 
Jaw  ftrmlar  iOy  though  notj  the  fame  with  that  of  Hindoftan,  prevailed  in  Scot-  ‘ 
land. 

8  ‘  In  a  Latin  dialogue  (p.  xi8.)  about  the  caufes  that  corrupted  the  Ro¬ 
man  eloquence,  injudicioufly  aferibed  to  'racitu!>,  becaul'e  obvioully  it  is  not . 
hiijiylcy  the  method  of  education  in  Rome,  while  it  flonrilhcd  as  a  common¬ 
wealth,  is  deferibed  in  a  lively  manner.*  A  dialogue  not  being  the  flyle  of 
an  author  is  doubtlefs  a  new'  mode  of  expredion. 

9  ‘  The  union  of  a  worthy  man  (p.  arp.)  with  a  frivolous  woman,  can 
never,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune,  be  made  comfoitable.  How  differ¬ 
ent  the  union  of  a  virtuous  pair,  who  have  no  aim  but  to  make  each  other 
happy  !  Between  fuch  a  pair  emulation  is  reixerjedy  by  an  ardent  defire  in  each 
to  be  furpafled  by  the  other,*  It  is  by  no  means' obvious  ihdX  emulation 
here  reverfed*  It  takes  only  an  unufal  diredion. 

In  the  fentences  which  follow,  there  are  omifllons  which  occafion  abruptnefs 
or  harfhnefs,  and  offend  the  ear. 

I  ‘  Hitherto  (p.  78.)  a  delightful  view  of  profperous  commerce :  But  behold 
the  remote  confequences.' 

»  ‘  It  would  (p,  156.)  be  doing  injufticc  to  that  author  to  refufe  him  in  his 
native  language.* 

3  ‘  The  mare  (p.  xag.)  carries  eleven  months,  and, is  delivered  the  beginning 

of  May.  The  cow  differs  little.*  ^ 

4  ‘  I  have  all  along  confidcred  (p,  317*)  the  poems  of  Oflian  merely  in  a 
hiftorical  view.  In  the  view  of  criticifm,  they  have  been  examined  by  a  writer 
of  diftinguilhed  taftc;  and,  however  bold  to  entef  a  field  where  he  hath  reaped 
laurels,  I  imagine  there  flill  remain  fome  tribes  for  me  to  glean.* 

5  *  So  little  (p,  356.)  of  th(  facial  IS  there  in  wolves,  that  if  one  happen  to 
be  w'ounded,  he  is  put  to  death,  and  devoured  by  thofe  of  his  own  kind.’ 

’  But  thefc  imperfedions  appear  of  a  trivial  nature,  when  compared  with  tjhc 
vulgar  forms  of  expreffion  which  are  fcaitered  through  this  publication, 

,  and  of  which  the  examples  fubjoined  may  lerve  as  a  fpecimen. 

I  ‘  Mallet  in  his  intrpdudion  (p.  xU.)  to  his  hillory  of  Denmark,  copying 
Vitruvius  and  Vegetius,,^r<2/«j  hard  to  derive  ferocity  and  courage  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  from  the  climate.* 

X  ‘  The  (p.  31.)  moft  formidable  antagonifl  remains  dill  on  handy  viz.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  who  is  a  great  champion  for  the  climate.* 

3  f  Unhappily  (p.  66,)  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  Spain  ;  A  long  and 
bloody  war  enfued,  which  did  not  end  till  the  iflandcrs  were  wholly  brought 
under.* 

4  *  Every  perfon  (p.  ido.)  carelcfsly  fpoke  the  language  acquired  in  the 
nurfery  *,  and  people  of  different  tongues  being  mixed  under  one  government, 
without  a  common  flandard,  fell  gradually  into  a  fort  of  mixed  language, 
which  every  one  made  a  Jhift  to  underdand.* 

«.  5  •  Such  (p..idx.}  was  the  cafe  of  ,thc  Greek  tongue  till  that  people  were 
}rutifed  by 
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’  A  <5  ‘  The  negroes,  (p.  191.)  in  general,  purchafe  their  wives,  and  deal  in  po¬ 
lygamy  *  .  ’  • 

7  ‘  In  the  city  of  Moka,  (p.  xii.)  in  Arabia  Felix,  women  of  falhion  ne¬ 
ver  appear  on  the  ftreet  in  day- light ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  manners  refined  a- 
bove  thofc  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  they  are  permitted  to^vifit  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  evening.  If  they  find  men  in  their  way,  they  draw  aftde  to  let  them 

pafs.*.  ' 

8  ‘  The  manners  (p.  X58.)  of  Jafon,  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea  by  Euripides, 
arc  vfo fully  indelicate.*' 

•  9  ‘  By  the  (p.  i.66.)  growth  of  humanity,'  fuch  fortifications  have  become 

Icfs  frequent ;  and  they  ferve  no  purpofe,  at  prefent,  but  to  defend  againfi  in- 
vafion  ;  in'  which  view,  a  fmall  fortification,  if  but  fulficient  for  the  garriibn, 
is  greatly  preferable;  being  conllruflcd  at  a  much  lefs  expence,  and  having  no 
mouths  to  provide  for  but  the  garrifon  only* 

10  ‘  The  laws  (p.  397.)  of  that  empire fmell  no  lefs  rank  of  flavery  than  of 
oppreflion.* 

11  ‘  -They  (397*)  impofe  taxes  at  plcafurc  upon  their  vaflals,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  feize  all  at  Jhort  hand* 

IX  *  Scotland  (p.  408.)  efcaped  narrowly  the  paws  of  Edward  I,  of  Eng¬ 
land.* 

*  13  ‘  Freedom  (p.  47S0  importation  would  enable  the  Eaft-India  compa¬ 
ny  to  fell  fo  very  cheap,  as  cfTeflually  to  banilh  fmuggling ;  and  the  low  price 
’  of  tea  would  enable  the  confumer  to  pay  a  pretty  fmart  duty,  without  being  much 
.  out  of  pocket* 

14  For  the  honour  (p.  487.)  of  Britain,  this  duty  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
our  (latute-book,  never  again  to  Jhew  its  face.* 

15  ‘  ThcBritilh  (p.  306.)  fpinner  might,  in  a  Britifh  flatute,  have  expefted 
the  caft  of  the  fcale,  had  it  been  but  a  halfpenny  per  pK>und  on  importation.* 

16  ‘  Thefe  (p,  )  heavy  exaflions  have  occafwned an  abandon  of  all  mine^ 

but  what  are  of  the  richeft  fort.*  " 

We  would  by  no  means  infinuate,  that  our  author  Is  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  arts  of  compofition.  But  It  is  poflible  to  know  rules 
which  we  are  unable  to  pradife.  That  he  always  compofes 
with  elegance,  will  not,  furely,  be  affirmed ;  and  it  is  with  pain 
we  obferve,  that  a  writer,  whofe  matter  is  often  valuable,  (hould 
deform  it  with  frequent  errors  of  didion. 

In  alleviation,  however,  of  his  defers,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  harmony  of  ftyle,  graceful  arrangement,  artful  tranfition, 
and  delicacy  of  contexture,  are  ornaments  which  adorn  only  the 
compofitions  of  authors  of  the  moft  cultivated  and  refined  tafte. 
They  have  hitherto  been  feldom  difplayed  by  thofe  of  North- 
Britain ;  and  it  mud  be  confelTed,  that  they  are  powerfully  op- 
pofed,  by  our  didance  from  the  court ;  our  affe<5tanon  of  meta- 
phyfical  inquiry;  the  jargon  of  our  judicial  aflemblies;  the  fo- 
lemn  barbarity  of  our  medical  writers ;  the  ribaldry  of  our  po¬ 
pular  preachers and  the  contempt  which  the  herd  of  ouf  men 
pf  letttrs  exprefs  for  qualities  which  they  cannot  attain. 

HISTORY, 
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I  IForit^n  Articles  deferred 
ENGLAND. 

Capt.  Fourneau,  who  went  oat  with 
Capt.  Cook  on  further  difccveries  to  the 
South  Seas,'  arrived  in  town  on  Thurf- 
day  evening  the  14th  of  July,  from 
rortrmotlifa,  having  brought  with  him  a 
native  of  one  of  the  idands  in  thofe  feas. 
On  the  xoth,  the  Captain  and  the  native 
of  Otaheke  were  introduced  to  his  Maje- 
fty.  The  ftranger  received  fbrae  inftruc- 
tions  for  his  behavionr  in  jtddrcfiiog'his 
majefty;  but  fo  great  was.^his  tmbarralT- 
vnent  when  his  majefty  approached  him, 
that  he  forgot  every  thing  but  that  of 
kneeling ;  and  whrn  his  conductors  en* 
deavoured  to  make  him  fpeak  to  the  king, 
he  could  only  ftretch  out  his  hand,  and 
get  out  the  familiar  phrafc  of  How  do  ye 
do?  which,  it  feems,  was  the  6rft  Eng- 
lilh  phrafe  he  learned,  and  has  been  the 
common  term  of  falutation  daily  made 
vfe  of  by  him  ever  j(>nce  to  all  (tiangers. 
His  majefty  very  freely  (hook  him  by  the 
hand.  I'bc  innocent  native  freedom  of 
this  Indian  vilitor  caufed  a  good  deal  of 
mirth  and  pleafantry  among  the  noble¬ 
men,  &c.  attending  the  levee.  On  the 
aid,  the  native  of  Otaheite  dhicd  with 
the  duke  of  Gioucefter,  accompanied  by 
Medrs  Banks  and  Solander,  both  of 
whom  retain  a  lufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  that  country,  to  converie  fa- 
|niliarly  with  this  adventurer.— —He  is  to 
contmae  with  Mr  Banks  during  bis  day 
in  England,  which  it  is  prefumed  will  be 
for  fome  years,  imtil  he  has  acquired  the 
£ngli(h  language,  and  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cudoms  of  this  country. 

By  the  lad  accounts  from  the  South 
Seas,  brought  by  Captain  Fourneaux,  we 
learn,  that  the  foil  in  the  Bay  of  .Plenty, 
on  the  coad  New  Zealand,  has  been 
found  exceeding  fertile,  and  the  climate 
uncommonly  healthy.  Hemp  dourilhes 
there  fpontaneoufly  in  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities,  and  is  laid  to  be  of  a  fuperior  na¬ 
ture  to  that  which  is  produced  in  Europe. 
Flax  is  alia  found  there  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  furgeon  in  the  Endeavoor, 
who  is  wed  (killed  in  mineralogy,  we  are 
adlircd,  has  found  feveral  pieces  of  lead 
and  iron  ore ;  circumdances  which,  con- 
fidered  together,  (hould  furclyroake  this 
fpot  objeCl  of  condderation,  with  re- 
fpeCl  to'  its  fettlcmcnc,  to  the  firitifh  ad- 
SDinidration. 

We  9re  informed,  that  a  (kip  of  a  fmall 
condruCtion,  to  mount  64.  guns  of  a  pro¬ 
portionate  (tze,  is  ordered  to  be  built  for 
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the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  parpo(e  of 
initiating  his  royal  highnefs  in  the  naval 
art ;  it  is  to  lie  at  anchor  off  Richmond. 


SCOTLAND. 

About  the  end  of  laft  month,  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Jedburgh  received  a  confirma¬ 
tion,  from  his  Majefly,  of  the  poll-ele^. 
tion  of  their  magidrates  and  town-rnuti- 
cil,made  in  prelcnce  of,  the  (heriff  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Berwick,  in  May  lad, 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  court  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  here,  determined  a  caufc,  in  which 
zoo  or  300  emigrants  from  Caithnefs 
were  profecutors,  and  a  merchant  in  E- 
dinburgh  defender.  The  emigrants,  had 
entered  into  a  contraft  with  the  defend¬ 
er,  who  agreed  to  carry  them  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  on  their  paying  their  paflage,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  700  1.  which  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  did.  I'hc  (hip  failed  with 
them  in  Sepieniber  lad,  but  received 
conhderable  damage  from  fome  high 
(torms  focn  after  the  failed,  and  was  0- 
biiged  to  be  brought  from  Slif'tland  to 
Leith,  to  be  repaired;  fincc  which  time 
the  emigrants,  having  cxpcndetl  all  their 
money  for  their 'paflage,  have  been  fub- 
fiding  on  the  charity  of  the  public.  The 
emigrants  brought  their  a^ion  againd  the 
defender  for  not  fulfilling  nis  contrad, 
and  for  the  damages  they  had  fudained, 
in  being  fo  long  detained  from  profecu- 
ting  their  voyage.  The  court  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  was  pleafed  to  decree,  that  the  de¬ 
fender  (hould  repay  the  money  tr.c  emi¬ 
grants  had  given  him  for  |heir  palTagc, 
with  intCred,  and  found  him  liable  io 
cods  of  fuic. 

On  Monday,  June  ay.  The  foundi- 
tion-done  of  the  Regifitr-office,  or  gene¬ 
ral  repofitory  for  the  records  of  Scotland, 
was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fred^ 
rick  Campbell,  Lord-regidcr  of  Scotland, 
James  Montgomery,  Efq;  his  Majedy’s 
advocate,  and  the  Right  Hon.  I'hoafas 
Miller  of  Bar(kimming,Efq;  Lord  Jufticc- 
Clerk,  tliree  of  the  trultees  appointed 
for  carrying  the  building  into  execution. 
A  number  of  geotkmen  attended  the  c^ 
remony.  The'  following  infeription  is 
engraved  upon  a  brafs-plate  let  into  the 
fouudaik>n-doAe. 

Confervandis  tahuUs  PubRcis 
Pofitum  ejt 
Anno  Mvxilxziv 
Mmifieentia 

Optiwi  it  PienRffimi  Rigi^ 

Ceorgii  tertu 
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Ofl«f  piece  of  each  fpccies  of  coin  ftnick, 
in  bis  prefent  Maje(iy*s  reign,  in  gold, 
giver,  and  copper,  was  depofited  in  a 
gUfs  vafe,  hermetically  fealed,  and  let  in-‘ 
to  the  foundation-ftonc. 

On  the  above  occahon,  Captain  Fer- 
gufon  of  the  navy,  heilled  a  flag  on  a 
rifing  ground  in  St  James’s  f^juarc,  op- 
pofite  to  the  area  of  the  Rcgiller-officc, 
he  likcwile  created  a  plat-form,  on  which 
he  Rationed  24  cannon,  and  difeharged 
them  at  proper  intervals,  during  the  ce- 
rimony  of  laying  the  foundation-done. 

,On  the  nth  of  July,  The  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Boroughs  met  in  this  city. 
They  had  the  date  of  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  under  their  confideration  ;  and  like- 
a'ife  what  branches  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  deferve  mod  encouragement,  and 
can  be  mod  eadly  brought  to  perfection 
in  Scotland.  A  plan  was  pcefented  to 
them 'by  an  ingenious  gentleman,  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  weights  and  meaiures  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  a  common  dandard.  We  hope, 
that  proper  attention  will  be  given  to 
objeds  of  fuch  manifed  utility  to  the  trade 
of  this  country. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Charledown,  to  his  friend  in  Edinburgh, 
dated,  xid  May  2774.  , 

Monday  lad,  \Ce  had  the  hotted  wea¬ 
ther  ever  known  here.  The  thermome¬ 
ter  rofe  to  90  one  half ;  not  a  breath  of 
air.  About  three  afternoon,  a  very  black 
doiid  arol'e  in  the  north  ead ;  as  it  ap¬ 
proached,  its  appearance  became  more 
and  more  dark  aiKl  terrible.  Before  four, 
we  were  involved  in  darknefs,  and  in  a 
hurricane  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  continued  about  25 
minutes,  but  with  i'uch  violence,  that  we 
imagined  all  nature  was  goitig  to  wreck. 
Ships  in  the  harbour  were  di^aded  and 
overturned,  chinineys  blown  down,  and 
trees  tore  up  by  the  roots.  The  noife  of 
the  thunder,  cries  of  the  Tailors,  the  fal- 
Kng  of  chimneys,  the  cralhing  of  trees, 
the  gloomy  darknefs,  chequered  with  in- 
cedant  dashes  of  lightning,  exhibited  a 
Tccnc  lb  horrible  and  tremenduous  as  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  far  lefs  expreded.  A 
uumt^r  of  lives  were"  lod,  and  conlider- 
able  damage  Tudained.  My  intelligence 
is  To  various,  I  cannot  yet  condefeend  up¬ 
on  the  numl^r  of  the  one  or  value  of  the 
other. 

The  dorm  extended  about  %o  miles  in 
breadth  ;  its  courfc  from  north-ead  to 
iouth-wed;  and,  by  all  accounts,  it  was 
more  furious  than  that  which  happened 
here  about  nine  years  ago. 


1  mud  not  omit  the  fate  of  a  poor  tar. 
During  the  temped,  the  topgallant  fail  of 
a  (hip  in  the  harbour  broke  ioofe.  Jack, 
in  fpite  of  the  danger,  attempted  to  hand 
the  fail,  which  unfortunately  caught  hold 
of  him,  and  having  fnap’d  from  the  yard, 
carried  him,  as  in  his’  winding- Ihcct,  to 
the  didance  of  600  feet;  his  carreer  was 
dopped  by  a  hedge  ,  and  Jack  was  un- 
fwaddled  with  no  other  hurt  than  a  few 
flight  bruifes  and  feratches.  The  only 
refle£lion,he  made  upon  the  occaflon,  was, 
that  he  believed  the  devil  had  alfo  made 
an  aft  of  parliament  agaio(V  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  And.  though  it  Teemed  to  be  at 
liitle  feverc,  yet  he  did  not  Tec  they  had 
any  title  to  complain,  as  he  was  certain 
■  the  Colonies  were  ivell  reprefented  belaio^ 


A  CHARACTER  of  the  late  Thomas 

Cummiug  £fq;  one  of  the  people 

called  Quakers. 

The  late  Mr  Cummlng,  was  a  man  of 
Angular  charaftcr,  and  had  many  incon- 
ildencies,  which  can  no  ocherwife  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  than  by  placing  the  ruUng 
pajjion  at  the  head  of  his  whole  cooduft. 
He  had  vanity  and  ambition,  but  more  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Illiterate, 
and  without  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
tafle,  he  was  afliduous  in  courting  the 
company  and  attention  of  men  of  letters; 
for  he  imagined  that,  by  retailing  their 
converfation,  and  by  boafling  of  their  fa¬ 
vour,  he  derived  Ibme  confequen^  to 
himfelf.  It  was  not  becanfe  he  admired 
their  parts  that  he  cultivated  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  becaufe  he  fuppoied  that 
others  would  admire  him  for  being  known 
to  thufe  that  were  admired.  He  was  by 
perfuaflon,  or  more  properly  fpeaking  by 
profefllon,  a  quaker;  for  ft  was  not  owing 
to  his  preference  of  the  principles  or  wor- 
ihip  of  that  feft,  but  the  idea  of  being  co¬ 
vered  before  his  fuperiors,  accompanied 
with  the  privilege  of  uflng  plalnnefs  of 
fpccch,hadan  irreflflible  charm  for  the  r»/- 
ingfajfion.  At  a  time  of  life  when  gallantry 
fits  uueaflly  even  on  the  graceful,  and 
with  a  perfbn  by  co  means  attraftive,  he 
alfefted  to  dangle  after  the  fair  Tex.  Im¬ 
pelled,  likewife,  in  this  inflance,  by  the 
ruling' paflion,  his  only  objeft  was*  to  try 
the  prevalence  of  his  happy  addrefs.  This 
pafljoii  had  to  contend  with  a  natural  pu--^ 
.  iiUanimity,  which  frequently  came  off 

*  This  is  the  Gentleman  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  Smollet's  HiRory  of 
England,  3ee  vol.  of  continuation, 
P.  ‘  - 
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conqueror;  for,  after  Intruding  into  com¬ 
panies,  with  which  he  had  no  connexion, 
upon  the  leafl  rebuif,  he  would  retire  in 
hade  abalbed  and  chagrined.  Ail  who 
had  been  in  company  with  him  knew 
that  he  had  an  aged  mother;  for,  his  at¬ 
tentions  to  her  were  the  condant  fubjt£l 
of  hisconverfation,  and  were  always  more 
^afUduonfly  paid  if  fecn  together  with  her. 
The  poor  old  woman,  fit  only  for  Iblirudc 
and  her  nurfe,  would  have  been  more  at 
cafe  if  Pope  bad  not  faid  quite?  fo  much 
about  his  piety  to  his  mother  Othat  Pope  ! 
he  would  cry,  I  love  him  hecaufe  he  was  fo 
fond  of  his  mother.  I'here  is  a  J'pccics  of 
vanity,  not  uncommon  indeed,  which, 
aiming  at  fomctfiing  great,  will  ftoop  to  e- 
very  thing  that  is  little.  Such  was  his. 
If,  by  accident,  he  met  with  Lord  H-1- 
f-x’s  footman  or  his  gardener,  he  would 
detain  him  an  hour  haranguing  upon  the 
fare  talents  and  virtues  of  their  Lord’s 
kept  ndilrefs.  He  had  fome  good  qua¬ 
lities,  he  was  friendly  to  his  countrymen 
the  Scots;  was  complaifai.t,  chearful, 
companiablc,  and  tolerably  hofpitable ; 
and,  before  any  one  pafs  fentence  again  ft 
him  on  the  fcorc  of  his  ruling  pallion,  let 
him  inquire  how  many  of  the  great  lines 
of  his  conduct  have  been  drawn  from  a 
centre  where  that  paiTIon  was  not  lurking! 

LISTS. 

marriages. 

June  14.*  At  Edinburgh,  The  Hon. 
William  Elphinftone,  fon  of  Lord  El- 
pbinftone,  to  Mifs  Fullarton  ofCarftairs. 

xS.  At  Hermiftoo,  John  Dalrymple, 
Efq;  late  Lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Mils  Anne  Pringle,  daughter  of  the  dc- 
ccafed  Walter  Pringle,  Efq;  merchant  in 
St  Chriftophers. 

July  10.  At  Nottirgham-houfe,  Dr 
James  Williamfon,  profellbr  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  Mifs 
Kitty  Sutherland,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Sutherland  of  Forfe,  Efq; 

II.  At  Rofebank,  near  Port-Glafgow, ^ 
Dr  James  Carmichael,  to  Mifs  Elcanora 
Rofs. 

II  At  Glafgow,  James  Gray,  Efq; 
of  Dalmarrock,  to  Mifs  jeanie  Corbet, 

■  daughter  of  JamesCorbelof  l’ollcrofs,Efq; 

births. 

June  14-  At  Gloucefter-houfe,  her 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Dutchefs  of  Gloucc- 
fter,  of  a  daughter. 

July  IX.  At  Binns-houfe,  the  Lady -of 
Sir  Robert  Dalaiel  of  Binns,  of  a  ion  ar>d 

deaths. 

June  At  bis  houfc  of  Parkhall, 
WiUiam  Livingfton  of  Farkhall^  Efq ; 


ax.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Elliot,  w|.» 
dow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  late 
Lord  Juftice-Cicik. 

24.  At  l)undec,  Mr,  James  Ycaman 
of  Auchinleck,  merchant  in  that  town. 

27.  At  London,  aged  &t>,  Mr  Nicholas 
Tiiulal,  trandaior  of  Rapin’s  hiftory  of 
England. 

18.  At  Galafhicls,  Mifs  Ellfahcth 
Scott,  fecond  daughter  of  John  Scott  cf 
Gala,  Efq; 

2p.  At  Little  Ealing,  aged  84,  Zacha¬ 
ry  Pearce,  ^D.  D.  Lord  bifhop  of  Ro- 
cheftcr. 

zp.  At  Limefiwld,  Mr  Patrick  Fair- 
weather,  merchant  in  that  town. 

July  I.  At  Holland-hoqfc,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland.  He  is 
I’ucccedcd  by  his  cldeft  fon,  Stephen  Fox, 
Efq;  now  Lord  Holland. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Magdalane 
Elphinftone,  daughter  of  the  deceaftd 
Robert  Elphinftone  of  Quarrol,  Efq;< 

7.  At  Saughtonhall,  Mrs  Margaret 
Lewis,  reliil  of  John  Trotter  of  Burn- 
houfes. 

II.  At  Lord  Napier’s  houle,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Hollyroodhoufe,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Napier. 

18  At  Edinburgh,  aged  gSt  Mrs  Ifc- 
bd  Elphinftorie  daughter  of  the  decea- 
fed  Mr  Michael  Elphinftone  of  Quarrol. 

July  17.  At  his  houfe  in  Galloway, 
Robert  Agnew  of  Shuchan,  Efq;  agedpb. 

17.  At  his  houfc  of  Pirn  in  'I'wcedalc, 
John  Horfburgh  of  that  Ilk. 

19.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  74,  Dr  James 
Forbes,  phyfician. 

a  I.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Percy 
Wyndham  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Fhomond. 

xa.  At  liurrowloch,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Andrew  Gardiner  brewer,  aged  77. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  William  McKenzie 
of  Balmaduthie,  Efq;  advocate,  one  of 
the  commiflaries  of  Edinburgh,  and 
IherifiTof  Roi's’ihire. 

NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Seflion  V.  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stir- 
linglhire  in  our  next. 

The  inferiptions  fubferibed  Philo- 
l.OGUs;  the  Obfervatiuns  concerning 
China  by  X.  Y.  Z.  with  other  Ai  ticlcs 
were  received  in  the  Box ;  but  were  too 
late  for  infertion  in  the  prefent  Number. 

The  Con F Lie t',  a  poem,  U  too  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  perfonai  for  publication. 

The  Paper  figned,  A  tlx  c  £  D I  x,  is  ob- 
feure  and  frivolous. 

SeOion  II.  of  the  Eflay  on  £ffiigratiQ& 
is  come  to  hand* 


